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THE PICTURED CAVE OF LA CROSSE VALLEY, NEAR 
WEST SALEM, WISCONSIN. 
First published by the Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


BY REV. EDWARD BROWN. 


This curious cavern is situated on the farm of David Samuel, 
in the town of Barre, four miles from West Salem, and eight 
miles from La Crosse, on the northwest quarter of Section 20, 
of Township 16, Range 6. It was discovered in October, 1878, 
by Frank Samuel, a son of the owner of the land, eighteen 
years of age, who had set a trap for raccoons at a hole of con- 
siderable size in the hill. Finding that he could, with a little 
difficulty, crawl into the aperture, which had been dug by wild 
animals through a land-slide, at the foot of a cliff of Potsdam 
sandstone, he entered, and finding that it opened into a spacious 
cavern, he procured lights, and with two older brothers and a 
friend, explored it. They found the walls extensively covered 
with pictures and hieroglyphic characters, and charcoal paint- 
ings. It thus became known to a few neighbors, and a few 
boys, who in the winter resorted to it and built fires and carved 
their names and their own pictures. 

About the first of June, 1879, I heard of such a cave with 
such pictures and characters, and immediately visited it. I 
quickly saw that there was something of much value to the 
cause of archeological science; that the rude pictures were evi- 
dently quite old; that the now close chamber had been an open 
cavern in the cliff, which had been closed, not less than 150 
years, by a land-slide from the hill above. A poplar tree, two 
feet in diameter, having 120 growths of circles, stood as a dead 
tree 25 years ago, when Mr. Samuel first came there, and had 
rotted and fallen; and a birch tree stood upon the edge of the 
cliff where the land-slide had passed over, of from 150 to 160 
annular growths. I visited Mr. Samuel and informed him of 
the value to science of the inscriptions and possible discoveries 
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to be made by digging. He immediately took measures to stop 
the vandalism that was fast destroying them; to enlarge the 
opening, and clear out the sand that had washed in from the 
land-slide and half filled the cave. In the meantime I took fac 
similes of the pictures and characters by pressing tissue paper 
into the grooves, and with black crayons followed each line to 
its termination, preserving also its original width. In this way 
I got perfect outlines; and by placing other sheets over them, 
in the light of a window pane, took small copies that showed 
the pictures in their original form and size. I sent one to Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin, State Geologist, not intending to make any- 
thing public till an examination had been made by an archzeolo- 
gical expert, and their value to science ascertained. In the 
meantime, it having become noised about that I was examining 
such a cave, I was called upon by the local editor of the Chron- 
icle, of La Crosse, to whom I gave copies of some of the most 
prominent of the pictures, from which hasty and imperfect 
wood-cuts were prepared, which appeared in the Chronicle. 
The article was seen by Mr. Lyman C. Draper, Secretary of the 
State Historical Society, who wrote to me for information in 
regard to it. I sent him copies of the pictures, so far as I had 
taken them, and designated a time—June 27th—to dig into the 
bottom of the cave, requesting him to come, or send a compet- 
ent archeologist. Ile communicated with Dr. J. A. Rice, of 
Merton, Waukesha County, who came at the time appointed, 
with Mr. Rockwell Sayer of Chicago. A company of seventeen 
men repaired to the place, with shovels, wheel-barrows, and 
other necessary things for exploration. Several intelligent 
ladies also attended, and prepared a dinner. 

Commencing at the back end of the cave, the sand was care- 
fully dug up and wheeled out, every load carefully inspected, 
and the work continued till the whole had been examined. We 
came upon four layers of ashes, each from four to six inches 
deep, and containing charcoal, and burned and nearly vitrified 
sand-rock. They were separated from each other throughout 
the whole length and breadth of the cave by layers of clean, 
white sand, of from ten to fourteen inches in depth. Below the 
whole was water, of the same level as a marsh that lies in front 
of the cliff. The lower stratum of sand and ashes contained 
nothing. In the second were fragments of pottery made of 
clay and ground shells. These were smooth, and of the oldest 
kind found in mounds. In the third, more elaborately wrought 
pottery, the newest found in mounds; with numerous fragments 
and whole sides of Mississippi river bibalve shells, and a bod- 
kin of bone, seven inches long. This, according to the opinion 
of old hunters, was of the “hock-bone” of an elk. It was in 
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dry, white sand, and is quite sharp and smooth with use, and in 
a perfect state of preservation, even retaining the glassy polish 
. of wear and handling, as if used but yesterday. 

All the layers had become compact and well stratified, and 
all contained bits of charcoal, and charred and rotten wood. In 
the upper layer we found two bones of birds, and two of small 
animals, and a “clue-claw” of a deer, and a cartilaginous inferior 
maxillary of a reptile. The four completely diffused strata 
of ashes, separated by a foot average of clear sand, showed that 
there had been four distinct periods of occupancy, separated by 
considerable intervals of time. This was also indicated by two 
orders of pottery, one always below the other; but nothing to 
measure the time. The only conclusion we could arrive at was, 
that the first occupation was very ancient, and the last before 
the land-slide, or not less than 15U or 160 years ago. The zone 
of the pictures agreed best, for convenience of engraving, with 
the third occupancy, the age of the figured pottery. 

Before the land-slide, it was an open shelter cavern, fifteen 
feet wide at the opening, and seven feet at the back end. 
Greatest width, sixteen feet; average, thirteen; length, thirty 
feet; height, thirteen feet, and depth of excavation, after clear- 
ing out the sand of the land-slide, five feet. The pictures are 
mostly of the rudest kind, but differing in degree of skill. Ex- 
cept several bisons, a lynx, rabbit, otter, badger, elk and heron, 
it is perhaps impossible to determine with certainty what were 
intended, or whether they represented large or small animals, 
no regard being had to their relative sizes. A bison, lynx and 
rabbit are pictured in one group, all of the same size. One 
picture, perhaps, suggests a mastodon; another, the largest, a 
hippopotamus; but whether they were really intended to repre- 
sent those animals is quite uncertain. Others seem to refer to 
animals yet in existence. Many pictures are fragmentary by 
the erosion of the soft sand rock on which they are engraved. 
In one place is a crevice eight feet long, two feet high, and ex- 
tending inward two and a half feet, with fragments of pictures 
above and below. 

The appearance and connection of the pictures and characters 
indicate that they were historical, rather than engraved for 
mere amusement, and suggest that thorough exploration of 
caves may yet shed much light on the history of the prehistoric 
Aborigines of our country. 

While these representations are exceedingly rude, it is deemed 
best to preserve tracings of them, to subserve the investigations 
of archeologists. They were made by placing thin paper over 
the engravings or paintings, pressing it down, and tracing the 
lines with crayons. The more important of them are herewith 
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subjoined, having been engraved by Messrs. Marr & Richards, 
of Milwaukee, in reduced size, with care and accuracy: 

No. 1, perhaps, suggests a . 
mastodon, and has the oldest 
appearance of any in the cave. 
The size of the original is six- 
teen inches long, by ten and a 
half inches from the top of 
the head to the bottom of the 
feet. 





Fia. 1. 
No. 2, perhaps, indicates a bison, or buffalo, and is the best 
executed picture of 
the whole collection. 
Its size, 19 inches 
long, by fifteen and a pe VOICE 





half inches from tip 
of the horns to the 
feet. 
No. 3, perhaps a oes 
hippopotamus — or, 
perhaps, a bear; the 
rear portion crumbled 
off, and the largest 
representation in the 
cave. It is twenty- Fic. 2. 
eight inches long, and thirteen inches from the hump to the feet. 





Fie. 3. 

No. 4, an elk with its hunter, whole length eighteen inches; 
the animal is ten inches long by fourteen from tip of front prong 
of horns to the feet; the Indian, partly defaced, eleven and a 
half inches high, by four inches from end of arms to the oppo- 
site side of the body. The weapon is nine by five inches. 

No. 5 represents a hunter, with a boy behind him, in the act of 
shooting an animal with his bow and arrow weapon. The whoe 
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yeR 


Fia 4. 


representation is twen- 
ty-five inches long; the 
animal from tip of tail 
to end of horn or pro- 
boscis, twelve inches, 
and from top of head to 
feet, seven inches; the 
hunter eleven inches 
high; the boy four and 
a half. 


No. 6 is a group of five figures, representing perhaps a bison, 
a lynx, a rabbit, an otter, and a rudely formed man—or possibly 
a bear in an erect attitude. The group, for the convenience of 
the engraver, is not arranged as in the cave—the figures in the 
original were in single file, covering a space of three and a half 


uaa 


feet in length. The bison, the upper left hand figure, is twelve 
inches long, eight inches from top of the horns to the fore feet, 
and nearly ten inches from tip of the tail to the hind feet. The 
lynx, the lower left hand figure, is ten and a half inches from 


TS . 





mye 


Fria. 6, 
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the tip of the nose to the tip of the tail, five and a quarter 
inches from the tips of the ears to the fore feet, and eight inches 
from the tip of the tail to the hind feet. The otter, the upper 
right hand figure, is eight and a half inches from the tip of the 
nose to the end of the body, while the tail is seven and a half 
inches long; from the top of the rump to the hind feet, five 
inches; and four inches from the top of the shoulders to the 
fore feet. The rabbit, the lower right hand figure, is ten and a 
half inches from the nose to the end of the tail, five and a half 
inches from the top of the neck to the fore feet, and five and a 
quarter inches from the top of the rump to the rear hind foot. 
The upright figure, in the centre, is seven and a half inches tall, 
and three inches from the end of the arm to the back of the body. 
No. 7 represents, perhaps, a 
badger; thirteen and a half inches 
long, four inches and three-quar- 
ters from the top of the head to the 
Fie. 7. fore feet, and three and a half 
inches from the rump to the hind feet. 
No. 8, an Indian painted 
on the wall, and the rude 
drawing of an animal cut 
in the rock—occupying the 
relative positions repre- 
sented in the engraving. 
The animal is sixteen and 
a half inches from the 
lower extremity of the 
head to the tip of the tail, 
and seven and a quarter 
inches from the rump to Fic. 8. 
the rear hind foot; while the Indian figure is ten inches in 
height, and nine and a half inches from the end of one arm to 
that of the other. 
No. 9 represents a wounded animal, with the arrow or weapon 
near the wound. This figure is twenty-one and three-quarter 
inches from the 
a lower extremity of 


the nose to the tip 
of the tail; eight 
and three quarter 


inches from fore 
| shoulders to front 





feet, and eight 
inches from the 
FIG. 9, rump to the hind 
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feet. The weapon is four and 
a half inches long, by five 
inches broad from the tip of 
one prong or barb to that of 
the other. 

It may be remarked that 
the two prongs or barbs of 
the weapon or arrow, in this 
figure, are doubtless altogether ee 
too long and disproportioned. <iaies 


We are justified in this supposi- 


( ei \F tion, from the general fact of 
- there being no recognition of 
y the relative sizes of the animals 


represented in the several fig- 
ures in the cave. 
No. 10, an animal, fifteen and 
a half inches long, eight inches 
Fi. 11. from top of rump to the hind 
feet, six inches from the fore shoulders to fore feet, and four 
inches from top of the head to the end of the nose. 


No. 11, probably a bi- 
son or buffalo, as_ the 
hump indicates, painted 
on the rock with some 
black substance. From 
the nose to the end of 
the body, eleven inches; 
eight and a half inches 
from the hump or should- 
ers to the feet, and seven 
and a half inches from 
the rump to the hind 
feet. As the tongue pro- 





Fie. 14. Fies. 12 and 13. 
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trudes, the animal would seem to be in the act of bellowing for 
its fellows or its young. 

No. 12, a heron; from end of bill to the toes, seventeen and 
a half inches, and four inches from the top of the back to the 
opposite part of the body. 

No. 13, perhaps designed to represent a canoe, twenty-eight 
inches across from the extreme point to the other, and five and 
a half inches from the top to the bottom at the largest point. 

No. 14, a chief with eight plumes and a war club; eleven 
inches from top of head to the lower extremity, and six inches 
and three-quarters from the tip of the upper finger to the end 
of the opposite arm. The war club six and a half inches long. 











Fia. 15. Fia. 16. 

No. 15, implements or weapons; the engraving thirteen inches 
by nine—the one on the right, with a handle, eight and a half 
inches long; and the arrow beside it, nine inches. 

No. 16, perhaps an altar, with its ascending flame; twelve 
inches in height, by nine wide. 

No. 17, perhaps a representation of flames, as given in Quack- 
enbos’ School History of the United States, edition 1868, p. 24; 





Fie. 17. 
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or it may be designed to represent ears of corn. Twenty-four 
inches in length by seventeen in breadth; the longest flame, or 
ear, ten and half inches, and an inch and a half thick; the 


smallest three inches long, and three-fourths of an inch thick. 
WEST SALEM, Wis., July 2, 18:9. 





THE THEOGONY OF THE SIOUX. 
BY REV. STEPHEN R. RIGGS, LL. D. 


Man that is woman-born grows up into a world of mysteries. 
The earth, the water, the air, are full of the incomprehensible. 
From many of the phenomena of the natural world, no famil- 
iarity takes away the strangeness, and no amount of education 
makes them comprehensible. The Sioux put their hands on 
their mouths, and say 


WAH-KON ! 

In the mind of a Dakota or Sioux Indian, this word Wah- 
kon’ (we write wa-kan), covers the whole field of their fear 
and their worship. Many things also that are neither feared 
nor worshipped, but simply wonderful, come under this desig- 


nation. It is related by Hennepin, that when he and his two 
companions were taken captive by a Sioux war-party, as they 
ascended the upper Mississippi, one of the men took up his gun 
and shot a deer on the bank. The Indians said, “waun-Kon cuE ¢” 
Is it not mysterious? And from that day to this the gun has 
been called “man-zA wAu-kon”—mysterious tron. This is 
shortened into “mAu-za-Kon.” The same thing, we may believe, 
was true, when, probably less than two centuries ago, they first 
saw a horse—they said, “suoon-KA wau-kon”—wonderful dog ! 
And from that day to this, the horse has been called, by the 
Sioux, “wonderful dog,” except when it is called “big dog’”— 
SHOON-KA-TON-KA. 

These historical facts have satisfied us that the idea of Great 
Spirit, ascribed to the Indians of North America, does not 
belong to the original Theogony of the Sioux, but has come in from 
without, like that of the horse and the gun, and probably dates 
back only to their first hearing of the white man’s God. The 
Dakota word is, “wan-Kon ToN-KA”—Great Wah-kon—Great 
Mysterious, or Great Spirit, so called. The same thing appears 
to be true in the Algonkin language; their “Girone Manrro” 
answers exactly to the Dakota Wah-kon-ton-ka, except that the 
adjective great has changed places. 

If this statement, in regard to the origin of the idea of Great 
Spirit, be true, as we believe it is, then, when we came to preach 
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the gospel, and give the Bible to the Sioux in their own language, 
we simply claimed our own, in using WAu-KoN-ToN-KA for God. 
It is further to be observed, that, in the Dakota use of this word 
“wah-kon,” some secondary ideas were worked out, as sacred 
and consecrated. Hence, in looking over the whole vocabulary, 
we found no word so fitting as this to represent “holy.” In 
strict accordance with the usage of the language, before the 
missionaries came among them, a saved Dakota, in speaking 
of the four living ones of Revelation iv, 8, would ery, “Wan- 
Kon, Wan-kon, Wan-kon! JxEHOvVA WAH-KON-TON-KA,” etc. 
So, also, in designating the Holy Spirit, we have used Wo-nr-Ga 
Wan-Kon—breath-holy. 


TAH-KOO WAH-KON. 


This is a general term, including all that is wonderful, incom- 
prehensible and supernatural—* what is wah-kon;” but espe- 
cially covering the objects of their worship. Until used in 
reference to our God, it is believed the phrase was not applied 
to any individual object of worship, but was equivalent to “the 
gods.” 

First among the ancient gods of the Sioux, and the only one 
to whom they ascribe any curative arts, should be mentioned the 


OONK-TAY -HE. 


This is their Neptune, or “god of the waters.” It does not 
seem to be one, but many, as it is spoken of as both male and 
female, and is said to iuhabit all deep waters, and especially all 
great water falls. Two hundred years ago next September, 
when Hennepin and Du Luth saw the Falls of St. Anthony to- 
gether, there were some nice buffalo robes hanging there as sac- 
rifices to Oonk-tay-he, the god of the place. One of these 
Hennepin’s man appropriated, for which act he received a rep- 
rimand from the trader, as it was theft and sacrilege; but the 
Franciscan justified him, on the ground, as he said, that these 
sacrifices were not real worship, but only a superstition of the 
savages! Nevertheless, these robes and other sacrifices repre- 
sented the best worship they could give to one of their chief 
divinities. The reason of their sacrifices is fear. Indians are 
not so likely to be drowned as white men; but sometimes they 
do lose their life in the water. In that case the Wah-kon in the 
water is angry. Years ago Mr. Thomas Longley, and six years 
afterwards, Rev. Robert Hopkins, were drowned near the same 
place in the waters of the Minnesota. The Indians comforted 
us by saying that the Oonk-tay-he drew them under because he 
disapproved of our making a mission station at Traverse des 
Sioux. 
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The word Oonk-tay’-he defies analysis, only the latter part 
giving us the idea of dificult, and so nothing can be gathered 
from the name itself of the functions of the god. But Indian 
legend generally describes the genesis of the earth as from the 
water. Some animal, as the beaver, living in the waters, brought 
up, from a great depth, mud to build the dry land. According 
to the Dakota cosmogony, this was done by the Oonk-tay’-he. 
And why not worship, that is, offer sacrifices, to the creator of 
the world ? 

As living in the waters, the form of the Oonk-tay’-he would 
naturally be that of a fish. He is the autocrat of all the fishes. 
So likewise the god of the air, that is the chief natural observed 
Force in the physical heavens should be the chief of all the fly- 
ing fowls, 

THE WAH-KE -YAN. 


This word is the absolute form of the verb which means ¢o 
Jty, and hence it is the appropriate name of the great TuunpER 
Brrp. It is said to exist in four varieties, of black, yellow, 
scarlet and blue. These varieties differ in the length and joints 
of the win ome of them having as many as eight joints. 
When the Wah-ke’-yan flies, “he utters his voice” cw ah-ke-yan 
ho-ton), and the lightnings zigzag from his eyes. As with us, 
the Dakotas have a separate name for the lightning—Wan- 
KON’-HDE, the mysterious comes home. We say it is the light- 
ning that kills folks; the Dakota says it is the thunder. We go 
behind the flash and the roar, and say the force is electricity. 
The Dakota does the same, and calls the force Wah-ke’-yan, 
“The Thunder Bird.” Nothing is more common than drawings 
of Wah-ke’-yan on their tents, on their shields, and sometimes 
on their bodies. For the circle dance they cut an image of the 
great bird from bark, and suspend it at the top of the central 
pole, which is shot to pieces at the close of the dance. Sacri- 
fices are offered to the Thunder God, and songs are sung, both 
to the Wah-ke’-yan and the Oonk-tay’-he. 


SPECIMENS OF SONGS: 
I 


I sing to a Spirit; 
This is the,Thunder. 


IL. 


Lo! a cloud is let down from above: 
Father! shall I fly upon it ? 


ITI. 


This wah-kon I whirled! 
This wah-konI whirled ! 
This house I levelled ! 
This wah-kon I whirled ! 
This house I levelled! 
This wah-kon I whirled ! 
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This represents the progress of a whirlwind and thunder storm. 
The following are sung to Oonk-tay-he, which is the patron 
god of the Society of the Sacred Dance: 


I. 


Across the lake mysteriously I lie; 
Across the lake mysteriously I lie; 
That decoying some soul, 

I may eat him alive ! 
So may it be. 
Il. 


Grandfather made me mysterious medicine; 
That is true; 
Being of mystery, grown in the water, 
He gave it me. 
To grandfather’s face wave the imploring hand; 
Holding a quadruped, wave the imploring hand. 
III. 


In red down he made it for me; 
In red down he made it for me; 
He of the water, he of mysterious countenance, 
Gave it to me, 
Grandfather ! 

The god is called Grandfather: the quadruped is the “medi- 
cine sack” used in the dance. 

What shall be the Dakota’s god of the earth? He looks 
abroad, and sees nothing so hard and indestructible as the rocks 
and stones. ' 

The In’ yan or Toon-Kan’, shall then be the symbol of the 
greatest power or force in the dry land. And these came to be 
the most common objects of worship. Large boulders were 
selected and adorned with red and green paint, whither the 
devout Dakota might go to pray and offer his sacrifice. And 
smaller stones were often found, set up on end and properly 
painted, around which lay eagle’s feathers, tobacco and red 
cloth. Once I saw a small dog that had been recently sacri- 
ficed. In all their incantations and dances, notably in the circle 
dance, the painted stone is the god supplicated, and worshipped 
with fear and trembling. 

But there is a form of the Wah-kon, which jugglers, so-called 
medicine men, and war-prophets invoke, which is called Tan- 
K00-SHKAN-SHKAN, the moving god. In the estimation of the 
Dakotas, this is by far the most powerful of their gods, and the 
one most to be feared and propitiated, since, more than all others, 
it influences human weal and woe. It is supposed to live in the 
Four Winds, and the Four Black Spirits of Night do its 
bidding. The consecrated spear and tomahawk are its weapons. 
Moreover, the buzzard, the raven, the fox and the wolf, with 
other animals, are its lieutenants, to produce disease and death. 
Shall not sacrifices and prayers be made to such a power ¢ 
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. 
SPECIMENS OF THE MEDICINE MAN’S SONGS: 
I. 


This mysterious medicine I take ! 
This mysterious medicine I take ! 
May this man mysteriously recover ! 


IL. 


Something have I in my breast ! 
Something have I in my breast ! 
A snake have I in my breast ! 

Something have I in my breast ! 


Or, if the medicine man wants to kill some one by his magic, 
he sings this song: 


The two-legged one whose face I admire; 
The two-legged one whose face I admire; 
In his face may I shoot him ! 


Take some examples of the war prophet’s songs: 


I. 


I have cast in here a soul; 
I have cast in here a soul; 

I have cast in here a buffalo soul; 
I have cast in here a soul. 


II. 


I make my way with my face covered; 
I make my way with my face covered; 
The people are buffaloes; 

I make my way with my face covered. 


The “buffalo soul” in the first song is explained by the second 
song. 


ITI. 
Night now passes along ! 
Night now passes along ! 
It passes along with a thunder bird ! 
Night now passes along ! 

This is a terrible vision. The black Spirits of Night pass 
along with thunder birds in their mouths. One can imagine it 
something like the night when Saul was with the witch of Endor! 

The anthropomorphism of the human race naturally imagines 
and requires a god like unto man, even if it should be an em- 
bodiment of his contrarisms. Such an one the Dakotas have in 

HA-YO'-KA. 

This is the anti-natural god. It is said to exist in four vari- 
eties, all of which have the form of a small man, but all his 
experiences and desires are contrary to nature. In the winter 
he stands on the open prairie without clothing; in the sum- 
mer he sits on a knoll, wrapped in a buffalo robe, and freezes. 
He has in his hands, and on his shoulders, a bow and arrows, and 
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rattles and drum. All these are surcharged with lightning, and 
his drum-stick is a little thunder-god. The high mounds of the 
prairie are the places of his abode. He presides over the land 
of dreams, and that is the reason why dreams are so fantastic 
and unreal. Of course no god has more to do with human 
character and destiny. 

The armor-god, and the god of the mystery sack, are some- 
times spoken of as if they were individual and separate divin- 
ities. But they seem rather to be the god-power, which is put 
into the armor and sack, by this consecration. They should be 
regarded as the informing and indwelling of the Oonk-Tay-HE 
or the Ta-koo-sHKAN-SHKAN. A young man’s war-weapons are 
wah-kon, and not to be touched by a woman. A man prays to 
his armor in the day of battle. In the consecration of these 
weapons of war and the hunt, a young man comes under taboo 
restrictions. Certain parts of an animal are sacred, and must 
not be eaten by him until he has killed an enemy. 

The Sun and the Moon are worshipped by the Dakotas in the 
Sun-Dance; and occasionally a man swears by them, as in the 
formula, “Toon-kan-she-na na-ma-hon,” grandfather hears me.” 

A people who feast themselves so abundantly as the Dakotas 
do, when food is plenty, would necessarily imagine a god of 


gluttony. He is represented as extremely ugly, and is called 
E-ya. He has power to twist and distort the human face, and 
the women still their crying children by telling them that the 
E-ya will catch them. 

There remains to be named only one more, 


CHAN-O-TE-NA. 

This means dweller in the woods. Sometimes he is called 
OH-NO-GE-cHA,” which would seem to assign him a place in the 
tent. Whether these are one and the same, or two, is a question 
in dispute. But they are harmless household gods. The Chan- 
o-te-na is represented as a little child, only it has a tail. Many 
Indian men affirm they have seen it, not in night-dreams, but in 


day-visions. 
BE.ortT, WIs., Nov. 26, 1879. 
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TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. 
BY RASMUS B. ANDERSON. 


A lively discussion in regard to the origin of Teutonic 
mythology has recently been commenced in the European press, 
and the most startling theories are being suggested. 

According to the old theory, there was a time when all the 
Teutons, that is to say, the Germans, the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, etc., had a common mythology, 
when the kings among all their people traced their descent up 
to Odin and the gods of Asgard. The memory of this religion 
was wholly lost and we have no record of it in the medieval 
literature of continental Europe. England, Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries of the continent furnish us with legends, 
weird superstitions, and a vast number of folk-stories, all frag- 
ments of the ancient religion, but it would be impossible from 
these fragments to construct the wondrous mythological edifice 
of our forefathers. Indeed, had we only these traditions and 
popular tales and superstitions to depend on, nine-tenths of the 
system would be utterly lost and the remaining one-tenth would 
be incomprehensible. 

Faithful Iceland is the Patmos where a record of the Teu- 
tonic religion was made and preserved to us, mainly in the 
Elder and the Younger Edda. * The two Eddas are, so to speak, 
the Bible of the Odinic faith, and while the Elder Edda corre- 
sponds in many respects to the Old Testament, the Younger 
Edda is no less unlike the New Testament of the Christian 
Bible. 

Ever since these Eddas were discovered they have been made 
the subject of extensive and critical investigation as to their 
origin and significance. Their genuiness and antiquity were 
disputed by the Germans, Schlézer, Adelung and Riihs, but the 
objections of these men had no lasting influence, and their 
learning was of so superficial a character that the raid they 
made on so precious a folk-treasure as the Eddas made no visi- 
ble impression. Then came Jacob Grimm and his school and 
demonstrated to the world what power of reconstruction there 
is in intelligent scholarship and laborious research. When he 
brought daylight into the study of medieval literature and Teu- 
tonic antiquities, such stars as Schlézer, Adelung and Riihs van- 
ished out of sight. The scholars of Germany, Scandinavia and 
England soon accustomed themselves to regard the myths of the 
two Eddas and the Latin version of old Norse ballads, by Saxo 
Grammaticus, as something very old, very national and as the 
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common inheritance of the whole Teutonic race. The Eddas 
and the Saxo Grammaticus were looked upon as the solid rock 
of Teutonism. The Eddas and Saxo were indeed regarded as a 
faithful mirror of the Teutonic religion as it developed itself in 
the north of Europe, but essentially the same gods were adored 
and the same forms of worship prevailed in the other Teutonic 
countries, so that while the Icelandic records gave a perfect 
picture of Scandinavian mythology, they also reflected with 
some degree of fidelity this old religion as it had existed in Ger- 
many, England and other Teutonic countries. 

Just now a new raid is being made on this Odinic religion. 
Professors Sophus Bugge and A. Chr. Bang have recently pro- 
claimed to the world that the Eddas are not an original Teu- 
tonic production. These scholars now present the startling 
claims that the asa-faith, of which we as Teutons have boasted 
so much, is all borrowed from Greek-Latin, Jewish-Christian 
and Keltic sources. Loke, they say, is Lucifer, Balder is Christ, 
his name being derived from the Anglo-Saxon Bealdor, meaning 
Lord. Angantyr is the Kentaur with the Keltic article in pre- 
fixed. Lodyn is simply Latona, etc. The Vala’s Prophecy in 
the Elder Edda which has so long been looked upon as the most 
venerable morsel of literature from the hoary past of Teuton- 
dom now turns out to be merely a Norse version of the Sibyl- 
line oracles. The death of Balder is only a somewhat mutilated 
version of the crucifixion of Christ. Thus they, with rude 
hands, ruthlessly tear out scores:of leaves from the works of 
Grimm, Keyser, Simrock, Holtzmann and other distinguished 
Teutonists, and tear up Teutonic chauvianism by the roots. 

Mr. Bang is professor of orthodox theology, and as he recent- 
ly published a large and exhaustive work on the historical evi- 
dence in regard to the resurrection of Christ, we might suspect 
him of a desire to make out a case in favor of Christianity. 
But Professor Bugge is one of the most profound linguistic 
scholars in all Europe. His researches in the field of mythology 
have given him a world-wide reputation; his edition of the 
Elder Edda, for instance, is the most scholarly one ever pub- 
lished, and he is in all respects a scholar so eminent that it will 
not do to question either his ability or impartiality. Professor 
Bang’s lecture on this subject was published some time ago in 
Norway, and has already been favorably noticed by prominent 
scholars in Germany and in England. Professor Bugge’s lec- 
tures have been but imperfectly reported, but the author is now 
publishing a revised edition of them to appear simultaneously 
in Norway and Germany, in March. When the work appears 
we may, indeed, look for a real mythological sensation in litera- 
ture. 
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While Bang and Bugge now bring the question prominently 
to the attention of scholars everywhere, it may be worth our 
while to take a retrospective glance and notice what suggestions 
have been offered by other writers, suggestions that doubtless 
have not been without some influence on the minds of Bang and 
Bugge. Thus a Danish scholar, E. Jessen, has for several years 
with great acumen argued that the lays of the Elder Edda are 
indebted for much of their material, not only to German heroic 
songs, but also to Roman and Christian traditions. 

In this connection Mr. Jessen points out with special 
emphasis the fact that words of Latin origin are used in the 
the Elder Edda. The eminent Norse scholar in Munich, Pro- 
fessor Konrad Maurer, expressed his doubts in regard to the 
antiquity of the Eddic rhapsodies more than ten years ago. 
Gudbrand Vigfurson, of Oxford University, an Icelander by 
birth, and editor of Cleasby’s Icelandic-English Dictionary, re- 
cently published the Sturlunga Soga, one of the most promi- 
nent Icelandic Sogas, and in his elaborate prolegomena, he ex- 
presses the opinion that the larger number of the Eddic lays 
originated in the British Isles, while a second part were of 
Norse and a third of Greenland origin. 

Professor Sars, in Norway, in his valuable history of Norway, 
published half a dozen years ago, called attention to the fact 
that the songs of the Edda must not be looked upon as the ex- 
pression of an original and popular Teutonic faith, but they 
must be regarded as a product of the restless vikings, and that 
doubtless Christian ideas have greatly influenced their composi- 
tion. Edzardi derives the Norse scaldic metre from the Irish,* 
and in 1876 Henry Peterson published a work on the religion of 
the Norsemen, in heathen times, in which he tries to prove that 
the popular faith that prevailed in the North was one totally 
different from the one presented in the Eddas, and suggests that 
the latter is merely a mythological composition imported from 
Germany or England. It is but fair to say that it is these and 
other statements and suggestions that have stimulated Professor 
Bugge to make a cureful examination of the whole subject and 
put it in a systematic and concentrated form within the reach 
of all who may be interested in the subject, and we look with 
impatience for the appearance of his work. Meanwhile we 
may take a look at the other side of the question. 

It is a well-known fact that the Teutonic languages belong to 
the Aryan or Indo-European family of languages. With the 
telescope of comparative philology, we have been able to deter- 
mine with certainty that the Aryan languages all have a com- 





igi Professor Rhys,@f England, goes so far as to claim that the word Edda is of Irish 
origin. 
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mon origin. It is also reasonable to suppose that many of the 
social political and religious ideas and customs among the 
various branches of the Aryans have a common origin in the 
cradle life of the race. We do not say that the English word 
mother is derived from the Latin mater, but that both of these 
words have grown out of one common root. Thus when we find 
that a Norse tale or myth is very like a Greek. Roman or Keltic 
tale or myth, we cannot see that this necessarily proves that the 
Norse is derived from the Greek, Latin or Keltic. It may sim- 
ply be evidence of a common source of the two. The similarity 
of Thor and Hercules, of Loke and Prometheus, of Balder and 
Patroklos, seem to me to be conclusive evidence that, when we 
go back far enough, Greek and Norse religions were one. Thus 
it is possible that the Teutonic Niblung story, the Greek [liad 
and Odyssey, and the Hindooic Mahabharata and Ramayana 
were, once upon a time, one and the same story, and the stories 
themselves may be found upon a careful examination to be not 
more unlike than the languages in which we now read them. 
Our readers must not for a moment suppose that the identity 
of Greek, Roman, etc., and Teutonic myths is a discovery just 
now made by Professor Bugge. The facts upon which Bugge 
bases his startling conclusions have long been recognized, and 
he is simply making a new application of them, while it may 
appear that he has added somewhat to the number of parallel 
myths. Already in 1859 the erudite German scholar Dr. J. G. 
Von Hahn published his “Mythologische Parallelen,’ which, 
in 1876, was embodied in his more elaborate work entitled 
“Sagenwissenschaftliche Studien.” In this work he has pointed 
out more than twenty cases of identities of Greek and Teutonic 
myths, applying these to prove the common origin of the two 
mythological systems. 

The mutual influence of the Christian religion and Teutonic 
heathenism upon each other has also long been understood by 
theologians and by mythologists, and it was especialiy emphas- 
ized by the great German scholar, Jacob Grimm. But it never 
occurred to him, when he found Christian elements engrafted 
on the decadent Odinic tree of faith, to suggest that the Balder- 
myth was taken root and branch from the Jewish Christian re- 
ligion. That many of the ceremonies connected with the great 
festivals of the Christian church are of a Teutonic heathen ori- 
gin we think all will admit. Is not the Christmas tree a shadow 
of the great ash Ygdrasil. 

Thus it may be that while the great all-universe embracing 
ash-tree Ygdrasil when it had attained its full growth and was 
beginning to decay, had some new elements of life engrafted 
into its sap and fibres, especially by the Christian missionaries 
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and by the vikings who traversed all seas and lands, but that 
wonderful tree itself, with all its great branches towering to 
heaven and spreading over all the earth, has its roots in the 
cradle-life of the Aryan race, and has been nursed and 
sprinkled with the water of life by our stalwart Teutonic ances- 
tors, and as such is a most precious inheritance. We warn our 
readers not to be too hasty in embracing the new doctrine now 
presented by Bang and Bugge, while it is not impossible, that, 
when we have read Bugge’s great work, which is soon to appear, 
we will have to go over to his camp, bag and baggage. 





HUMAN SACRIFICES IN ANCIENT TIMES. 
From the Anales del Museo National de Mezxico. 


BY SENOR MANUEL OROZCO Y BERRA. 
TRANSLATED BY L. P. GRATACAP., 


I reserve for another occasion the description of the horrid 
slaughter committed at the dedication of the great teocalli of 
Tenochtitlan, since the heart is saddened with melancholy at its 
relation and the mind bewildered in contemplating the excesses 
of the arrogant spirit of man; yet the opportunity appears to me 
propitious to raise a voice in favor of the American nations, de- 
fending them against the sweeping charges made against them 
in the name of the moral law, on account of their human sacri- 
fices, and their so-called cannibalism. Already our compatriots 
Clavigero and Dr. Fernando Ramirez have spoken on this point 
and their enlightened works will serve me as a guide. 

“There has been” says Clavigero, “no nation in the world 
which has not sacrificed human victims to the demands of its 
religion. The Bible tells us that the Ammonites burned up their 
sons in honor of their God Moloch, and that other peoples of the 
land of Canaun did the same. The Israelites at times followed 
these examples. It is stated in the fourth Book of Kings that 
Ahaz and Manassah, kings of Judah, used this Gentile right of 
offering up their sons in the flames. The expression of the 
sacred text appears to indicate rather a lustration or consecra- 
tion than a holocaust; but the 105 Psalm leaves us no longer in 
doubt that the Israelites really sacrificed their sons to the gods 
of the Canaanites, the stupendous and striking miraCles worked 
by the omnipotent arm of the true God not sufficing to restrain 
them from this barbarous superstition. 
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Of the Egyptians, we know by the testimony of Manetho, the 
celebrated priest and historian of that nation, quoted by Eusebius 
of Cesarea, that each day three human victims were immolated in 
Heliopolis to the goddess Sati Juno. It was not only the Am- 
monites, the Canaanites and the Egyptians that worshipped in 
so inhuman a manner their gods Moloch, and Juno, since 
the Persians had similar sacrifices to Mitia, or the Sun; the 
Pheenicians and the Carthagenians to Baal, or Saturn; the Cre- 
tans to Jove; the Spartans to Mars; the Phocians to Diana; the 
Lesbians to Bacchus; the Thessalonians to the centaur Chiron, 
and to Peleus; the Gauls, the Germans, and other nations to 
their tutelar deities. Philo says that the Phcenicians in their 
public calamities offered up to their cruel Baal, their most beloved 
sons; and Curtius affirms that the Tyrians did the same, up to the 
conquest of that famous city. Their compatriots the Cartha- 
genians observed the same rite in honor of Saturn the Cruel, 
called so justly. We know that when they were conquered by 
Agathocles, king of Syracuse, in order to mollify their gods 
whom they thought were angered with them, they sacrificed two 
hundred noble families, likewise three hundred youth, who spon- 
taneously committed themselves to the flames to give this proof 
of their valor, their piety towards the gods, and their love of 
country; and, according to Tertullian who, as an African, and 
only shortly subsequent to this period, should know, these sacri- 
fices were used in Africa unto the time of the emperor Tiberius, 
as in Gaul up to the reign of Claudius, according to Suetonius.” 

The Pelasgians, ancient ifihabitants of Italy, in obedience to 
an oracle, sacrificed the tenth part of their sons, as Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus states. The Romans, who were so sanguinary and 
superstitious, understood these sacrifices. During the entire 
period of the kings they immolated infants in honor of the 
goddess Maia, mother of the Lares, as a prayer for happiness in 
their houses.* According to Macrobius, an oracle of Apollo 
counselled this practice. From Pliny we learn that up to the 
six hundred and fifty-seventh year of the foundation of Rome 
human sacrifices were not prohibited. Nor did the instances of 
this barbaric rite cease entirely, since Augustus, according to 
various writers cited by Suetonius, sacrificed in honor of his 
uncle Julius Ceasar, apotheosized by the Romans, three hun- 
dred men, part senators and part knights, chosen from the 
family of Antony, upon an altar erected to the new god. 

Lactantius Firmianus, who was thoroughly acquainted with 
the Roman people and who flourished in the fourth century of 
our era, expressly says that also in his time these sacrifices were 





*A similar practice existed among the Mexicans, who on certain feasts offered to the gods 
infants dressed in flowers and borne on litters for this revolting ceremony.—Translator. 
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made in Italy to the Jupiter Latialis. Neither have the Spaniards 
kept themselves free from this horrible contagion. Thus, the 
Lusitanians sacrificed their prisoners, cutting off the right hand 
to consecrate it to their gods, observing their entrails and pre- 
serving them as avguries. All the inhabitants of the mountains 
sacrificed their prisoners with their horses, offering them up one 
hundred at a time to the god Mars, and speaking in general, it 
is said that it was peculiar to the Spaniards to sacrifice them- 
selves for their friends. Similarly Silio Italica relates of his 
ancestors that when youth was passed, they killed themselves, 
and that, by so doing, received a eulogy for heroism. 

Coming down to later times, P. Mariano speaking of the 
Goths who occupied Spain, says: “Since they were persuaded 
that there would be no favorable issue to the war unless human 
blood was offered up for the army’s success, they sacrificed their 
prisoners of war to the god Mars, to whom they were particularly 
devoted, and at the same time they were accustomed to set apart 
for him the best of their booty, and to suspend from the branches 
of the trees the skins of those they slew.” If the Spaniards 
who wrote the history of Mexico had not forgotten this, and had 
kept in mind what has happened in their own land, they would 
not have been so astonished at the sacrifices of the Mexicans.” 

Leaving Clavigero, we find in César Cantu, “Most people 
have sacrificed human victims. Phcenicians, Egyptians, Arabs, 
Canaanites, the inhabitants of Tyre and of Carthage, Persians, 
Athenians, Spartans, Ionians, all the Greeks of the Archipelago 
and of the mainland, the Romans, Ancient Britons, Spaniards, 
Gauls, all have been equally involved in that frightful custom. 
To gain the favor of the gods, the king of Moab offered up his 
son as a holocaust upon the walls of his capital, besieged by the 
Israelites, which deed caused so much terror to the besiegers 
that for the time being they raised the siege. It is impossible 
to repress a thrill of horror on reading those authors, both 
ancient and modern, who describe human sacrifices in vogue since 
the most remote ages and to-day practiced in India and in the 
interior of Africa. It is unknown who was the first that insti- 
tuted this abominable barbarity, but whether it were Saturn as 
Pausanias appears to indicate, it is certain that this custom has 
deep and strong roots. The immolation of human victims was 
one of the abominations that Moses rebuked the Ammonites for. 
The Moabites sacrificed babes to the god Moloch, which cruel 
custom obtained among the Tyrians and Pheenicians, and the 
Hebrews borrowed the same from their neighbors. 

We might add more but we content ourselves with quoting 
the following paragraph of Sefior Ramirez: “In fine putting 
one side the only historic tradition that would conduct us in our 
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studies to a time more remote than that of the sacrifice attempted 
by Abraham, and regarding only those proofs which are pre- 
served and that we can judge for ourselves, it is truly worthy 
of attention that the evidence as to the existence of human sacri- 
fices is seen in monuments which in turn are unmistakable 
witnesses to the high civilization reached by the people who 
erected them. The stupendous ruins of Persepolis, that carry 
us so many ages beyond Alexander, have perpetuated in their 
magnificent relievos the memory of human sacrifices. The same 
is reproduced in the paintings found in the sepulchres of the 
kings of Thebes, leaving no doubt, says Baron Humboldt, that 
the Egyptians used these sacrifices. Examples of them are 
found amongst the ruins that cover the island Phila or Phil, 
whose finished relievos and carved marbles bring us to a more 
modern time, covering a period of five thousand years. In fine, 
the ancient and mysterious India shows us in the collar of 
human skulls which adorn the neck of the goddess Kali or Bha- 
vani, as well as in the sculpts of the elephant, the practice of the 
mysterious discourses contained in their sacred books. For as 
far as concerns the peoples .called modern, regarding them 
as the nursery whence emerged the nations that to-day carry the 
standard of civilization, it is very easy to show with their own 
history that not one of them has escaped that baptism of blood 
which forms one of the steps in the scale of social progress 
which none have the privilege to omit.” 

From the uniform testimony of authors it is to be inferred 
that the practice of human sacrifices has been common in the old 
and new world. Can we conclude from its universality that the 
custom is an excellent one? By no means; the repetition of a 
criminal act neither justifies or improves it. But it can be 
established that in raising a cry against the Americans for this 
atrocity, the Europeans commit an act of injustice and of irre- 
flection, attributing to them as a peculiar crime that which is as 
distinctively their own. 
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PREHISTORIC RELICS OF LOWNDES COUNTY, MISS. 
BY ALBERT C. LOVE, M. D., DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 


During the summer of 1878, the writer devoted a few weeks 
of his leisure time to the study of prehistoric relics abounding 
in that portion of Lowndes County, Mississippi, which lies west 
of the Tombigbee river. Though his labors were not rewarded 
with as gratifying results as had been anticipated, yet the few 
facts ascertained are accounted of sufficient interest to justify 
him in preparing for publication a brief account of his dis- 
coveries. 

The surface soil of the section of country explored is prairie, 
dark in color, and very fertile. In thickness it varies from a 
few inches to four feet. Underlying it, and resting on a basis 
of soft limestone, is a stratum of clay. This part of the coun- 
try is drained by Magowah Creek which, flowing in an easterly 
direction, empties into the Tombigby at a point about fifteen 
miles below the city of Columbus. For a distance of fifteen 
miles this creek wends its way through a thickly timbered 
swamp whose width, regulated by the encroachments of cultiva- 
table land, varies from a few hundred yards to four miles. 
The plantations drained by its tributaries are composed of high 
undulated lands, elevated points of which approach at places in 
close proximity to the borders of the swamp. 

Such localities were to aboriginal man the favorite sites for 
habitation. Overlooking the swamp and creek, game and water 
were easily procurable. At such points, as well as, in the 
vicinity of mounds, there are, in most cases, found persimmon 
and walnut trees. This suggests the probability that the fruits 
of those trees were utilized as food and were collected for 
that purpose in considerable quantities at these much fre- 
quented spots. 

Horse-shoe Prairie is a body of open land embracing several 
hundred acres drained by the headwaters of the Magowah. 
Near its centre is a group of post-oak trees of perhaps two cen- 
turies growth whose arrangement has given the prairie its name. 
The positions they occupy are so related to each other that, 
taken as a whole, they form a figure which so truthfully repre- 
sents that of a horse-shoe that there is apparent to the casual 
observer evidence of design, and the candid inquirer is forced 
to conclude that they were planted by the hand of man. 

From observations in this immediate neighborhood I was con- 
vinced that there are few places which have not been occupied 
by man. Though he has long since passed from the avenue of 
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action, and buried with him in his humble grave is the history 
of his life, yet scattered about the site of his deserted house are 
the works of his hands, fleshers, and arrowheads, and pottery, 
imperishable relics, giving us some idea of his tastes, his ambi- 
tion and his pursuits. 

The great number of his dwelling places argues that, in his 
time, the country, in certain localities was, more than at present, 
densely populated. Should a certain point on Magowah Creek 
be taken as a centre, and should a circle with a radius of one 
half of a mile be described, it would embrace no less than a 
dozen former sites of habitation. While some such points, with 
relics confined to a circumscribed area, give evidence of few in- 
habitants, there are others embracing many acres of ground, 
whose soil, intermingled with fragments of flint and pottery, 
that are significant of the past existence of large and populous 
villages. 

POTTERY. 

This is composed of crushed snail shells and clay, exhibiting 
in most specimens a small proportion of silica. Some speci- 
mens contain silica in greater abundance, while others are com- 
posed entirely of black prairie earth. All show evidence of 
having been hardened by the slow action of fire. 

No vessel was found entire. If any were left on the surface 
of the ground, rendered fragile by the long continued action of 
the elements, they must have fallen into pieces or have been 
broken in some unaccountable way. The fact that all pottery 
found by myself in mounds and burial grounds was in frag- 
ments may possibly be explained by the usual cracking of the 
prairie soil during the autumn months. During long continued 
droughts it baked and separated, forming fissures which extend 
to great depths, thus endangering the integrity of fragile sub- 
stances which lie in their course. In digging a cistern in a 
yard which had a few years previous been covered with peb- 
bles, br ought from a river-bed several miles distant, some of the 
pebbles were found intermingled with the earth at a depth of 
eighteen feet. The only reasunable explanation that my mind 
could give of the fact was that during a drought fissures were 
formed in the earth and the pebbles fell into them. 

While the interior surface of fragments of pottery were 
smooth, the exterior were in most cases ornamented, each, no 
doubt, in accordance with the maker’s artistic fancy and skill of 
manipulation. Some bore small crescent-shaped impressions, 
made with the long finger nails of the potter, others, small cir- 
culars ones, having in their centres rounded prominences, ap- 
parently the imprints of a reed cut near its joint, some from the 
impressions they bore gave evidence that they were shaped in 
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baskets make of twigs, others, that they were encased in bark, 
and others still, that they were fashioned altogether by the pot- 
ter’s hands, bearing on both surfaces the imprint of his fingers. 
Rectilinear and curvilinear chasings, evincing artistic design 
and skillful execution, were found on some specimens. 

BURIAL GROUNDS AND MODES OF BURIAL. 


Hillsides appear to have been the favorite sites of burial 
grounds. Three explored by myself were so situated. They 
were not marked by elevations on the surface of the grounds. 
Perhaps the fact of their similarity of situation may be ac- 
counted for by the greater detrition of surface soil in such lo- 
valities, caused by heavy rains. The graves are thus in part de- 
prived of their covering of earth, and their discoveries from 
accidental causes rendered more probable. 

Six skeletons were exhumed from burial grounds, but with 
very unsatisfactory results. The great proportion of carbonate 
of lime in the composition of the soil renders it impossible for 
osseous structures buried in it, and afforded no protection 
against its action, to maintain their integrity for a long period of 
years. The organic parts of bone is soon destroyed. On re- 
moving the superincumbent earth the long bones of the ex- 
tremities were in most cases found in a fractured condition due 
to previous fissures in the earth, while ise short and irregular 
ones, by reason of the earthy condition to which they were re- 
duced by deprivation of their organic constituents, could not, 
with the greatest pains, be removed in their entirety. 

In June, 1877, a plowshare laid open a grave on the lands of 
my brother, D. C. Love, Esq. I was called to examine it and 
found it to contain three skeletons, one of a child and two of 
adults, most probably those of a man and a woman. It was 
clear from the position of the bones, the long bones of the ex- 
tremities having been arranged parallel to each other at the bot- 
tom of the grave, and crania, ribs and short bones heaped upon 
them, that they had been removed from elsewhere to this, their 
last resting place. Whether they had been exhumed from some 
other burial grounds or taken from scaffolds after decomposition 
had denuded them of their fleshy coverings, as was the custom 
with some tribes, and deposited here for undisturbed rest, is al- 
together a matter of speculation. Their condition did not argue 
great antiquity of interment. It is probable that their posses- 
sors belonged to the tribe of Choctaw Indians whom our fore- 
fathers found in possession of this part of the country. Certain 
it is, however, it was the humble grave of humble personages. 
Those tokens of affliction and evidences of anxious solicitude 
of the departed, such as vessels to contain food for the long 
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journey, beads and shells for ornaments, and arrowheads for the 
chase after entrance was effected into the “ happy hunting 
grounds,” were altogether wanting. 

The soil of the hill on which the residence of D. C. Love, 
Esq., is built, as well as that of a part of the lands of Dr. W. B. 
Childs, adjoining it, is rich with innumerable relics of past ages. 
It would be difficult to select a square yard of ground that 
would not, on close investigation, yield up a relic of some 
description. Over several acres, fragments of pottery and flint 
lie in abundance on the surface of the ground which for two 
feet below it they are mingled with the soil. Awl and arrow- 
points of jasper, hammers of sandstone, point rocks, knives made 
of shells, beads of clay, and fleshers have been found in this 
locality. 

In July, 1878, after a freshet, parts of a cranium were ex- 
posed to view on the side of this hill fronting Magowah Creek. 
The grave was opened by myself and the size of the skeleton in- 
dicated that it was that of a powerful man. With the head to 
the east the body had been placed on its back and the lower 
extremities placed over the abdomen. Under the head was the 
shell of a turtle, and in all parts of the grave shells of the snail 
and the mussel. On the surface near the grave a relic was 
found that is valuable because of its symmetry and the exquiste 
smoothness and polish of its surfaces. From appearances it is 
half of a tomahawk which had been broken through the eye, 
the aperture for the adjustment of a handle. The material of 
which it is made is of a reddish brown color, clayey in appear- 
ance, and so soft in consistency that it may be easily cut with a 
knife. It must, therefore, be considered as having been de- 
signed more for ornament than for utility. This little relic is 
now in the possession of Prof. Joseph Jones, M. D., of New 
Orleans, La. 

At a point ten feet south of this grave there was another 
whose contents had, in every respect, been similarly arranged. 
Over it grew a white oak tree measuring one foot in diameter 
whose large roots had penetrated the grave and slightly mis- 
placed several bones of the skeleton. 

Though in timbered land where the tannin of decaying vege- 
tation would exert in some degree a preservative influence, 
yet, from the condition of the bones, greater antiquity was as- 
signed to these graves than that which contained the three 
skeletons. But since they furnished no stone implements or 
pottery, such as were generally buried with the Mound Builder, 
it would be unsafe to affirm that they were not those of Choc- 
taw Indians. The decayed and fractured condition of the 
skulls rendered it impracticable to judge them satisfactorily ac- 
cording to the generally accepted rules of craniology. 
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MOUNDS AND MODES OF BURIAL. 


While the brows of hills, near the border of swamps, were 
the favorite sites for burial grounds, it appears that the low, al- 
luvial lands were preferable for mounds. I know of only one 
exception to the rule in this vicinity. Of seven mounds, the 
subject of my studies, six were within a few paces of unfailing 
lakes and one within one half of a mile of a creek. 

They are all of the round form, in dimensions varying from 
one and a half to three feet in height and from twenty to fifty 
yards in circumference at base. Their surface soil, in every 
instance darker than that of the adjacent grounds, was mingled 
with shells of the snail and the mussel and fragments of flint 
and pottery. 

Strata were perceptible in the two mounds excavated. The 
first is situated on the timbered lands of Mr. Charles H. Cocke, 
at a point one half of a mile north of Magowah Creek. It was 
of the round form, its height two feet and the circumference of 
its base about fifty yards. Commencing at its southern side, a 
trench, three feet in width and two feet in depth, was made 
through its centre terminating at its northern border. A simi- 
lar trench was sunk from the eastern to the western border, 
passing through the centre of the mound. At a point within 
three feet of its centre, after passing through, are eighteen 
inches stratum of dark soil, a bed of ashes six inches in thick- 
ness was reached, while underlying it and resting on the natural 
clay, which had been undisturbed, was a two inch stratum of 
burnt clay. ones of the squirrel, opossom, deer and bear, 
fresh-water shells, arranged in concentric lines with reference 
to the centre of the mounds, fragments of flint and pottery, ar- 
rowheads and hammers of sandstone, were found in the stratum 
resting upon the bed of ashes, while in the ashes there were 
only such relics as were capable of resisting the action of fire. 

The question naturally suggests itself: Did the builders of 
this mound dispose of the bodies of their dead by the rite of 
cremation? Since no human bones in a charred condition were 
found in the ashes the question cannot be satisfactorily an- 
swered. Besides, among some tribes, as the Natchicz, fire was 
employed in their worship of the Great Spirit, and the fact de- 
veloped from this mound may point to that custom, and make 
reasonable a conjecture as to who built the mounds of Eastern 
Mississippi. 

One half of a mile east of this and within a few paces of an 
unfailing lake there is another mound, situated on the timbered 
lands of Capt. John H. Richards. Its height is one and a half 
feet, the circumference of its base about twenty yards. An ex- 
cavation was made about its centre, and six inches below its 
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surface the skeleton of a man was found. With the head to the 
east, the body had been placed upon its back, and the lower 
extremities placed over the abdomen. Under the head was the 
shell of a turtle, and in all parts of the grave shells of the snail 
and the mussel. The skeleton rested on a bed of ashes. As its 
bones showed no marks made by the action of fire, and as it was 
in a position similar to that of the skeletons exhumed from the 
burial grounds, it must be considered as having been an intru- 
sive burial. 

Excavations were made in the mound at various points, but 
no other human skeletons were discovered. Throughout the 
mound, earth was mingled with arrowheads and fragments of 
pottery, while in the surface soil only bones of the squirrel, 
opossum, deer and bear, particularly the bones of the lower 
jaws, were found in great numbers. In my limited explorations 
the maxillary bones of animals have been more frequently un- 
earthed than any other bones of the skeleton. Within the past 
month I have explored a mound in this parish (Ascension) and 
found lying in the same plane, and within an area of one and a 
half yards square, eighteen sets of jaw bones, supposed to be 
those of the black bear and the Louisiana tiger. Other parts of 
the skeleton were not to be found, except two bones of the leg 
in a much decomposed condition. My observations have taught 
me to expect a better state of preservation in the inferior max- 
illary than in any other bone of the human skeleton. 


OTHER RELICS. 


By way of conclusion brief mention may be made of a few 
prehistoric relics in this county which have not been the sub- 
jects of my special study. 

Five miles below the city of Columbus, and situated on the 
right bank of the Tombigby, is a mound whose size indicates 
that much labor was required for its erection. Measured at its 
base, its length is two hundred and forty, while its width is one 
hundred and twenty feet. Its height is fifteen feet. Its sides 
and ends have the inclination of about one and a half feet hy- 
pothenuse upon one foot base. Its long diameter corresponds 
with a line drawn north and south. The figure of its base, as 
well as that of its summit, which is level, is that of a parallel- 
ogram. Thirty years ago houses stood upon it. They have 
passed away and now it is overgrown with briars and brambles. 
Sixty paces from it, in a southwesterly direction, is a small 
mound of the round form, measuring one foot in heigth and 
twenty yards in circumference of base. On the adjacent 
ground, which at the time of my visit had on it a crop of corn, 
were found fragments of pottery and one piece of mica. Fora 
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quarter of a mile up the river bank fragments of flint and pot- 
tery are plentiful. The same is true of the bank below the 
mound as far as I proceeded. Limited time would not permit 
me to give these relics the attention their importance deserved. 
A few miles below them there is a shoal in the river which 
renders it fordable in the summer and autumn months. In the 
neighborhood of this shoal and on the left bank of the river are 
other mounds which I have had no opportunity of visiting. 
The abundance of relics strewn along the right bank of the 
river leading in the direction of the shoal and in the immediate 
neighborhood of it, justify the conjecture that it was used by 
aboriginal man as a ford and here, perhaps, was one of his 
great thoroughfares of travel and trade. 


en 


fhe Oriental Bepartment. 


A CINERARY URN. 
BY REV. SELAH MERRILL, D. D. 


Among the relics which I brought from the east is a pottery 
jar which would hold about three pints. It is globe-shaped, 
with one handle, a small neck and a flaring mouth. The width 
of the opening is one and one-half inches, and the height of the 
jar is eight inches. When found it was full of very fine ashes. 
I stopped the mouth of the vessel, but a good deal of the dust 
sifted out and was lost on the way home. A double-handful 
remains, however, and portions of this have been subjected to a 
careful examination. The analysis shows that the powder, or 
ashes, is of an animal and vegetable origin. The vessel is of 
such a great age that it is decomposing in our atmosphere. I 
suspect that this jar is a “cinerary urn,” and contains the ashes 
of some person who was cremated in ancient times. The real 
nature or importance of the object did not occur to me when I 
found it. I do not think I regard it now with anything like 
sacred feelings, yet my imagination is strangely busy when I 
reflect upon what these silent ashes may have been. The jar 
stands quietly in my cabinet, and I consider myself the owner of 
the mysterious dust which it contains, and I hope that no ghost 
will ever appear to dispute my claim. I found the jar in Egypt. 
In 1874-5 a short piece of railroad was built connecting the one 
leading from Alexandria to Cairo with that leading to Ramleh, 
I believe. Near Alexandria a cutting had been made through 
a hill, which was from forty to sixty Foot high. On the top were 
some ruined military earth-works. Ata depth of about thirty 
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feet from the top of the hill an old grave-yard had been struck 
and cut through, so that the level of the road was twenty feet 
below it. The coffins were all of terra-cotta. There were six, 
and, at one point, as many as eight tiers of coffins. One tier 
would be cross-ways of the one below it, and they were all laid, 
apparently, without any regard to the points of the compass. 
Multitudes of the coffins had been broken, and the debris was 
abundant. Great numbers projected from the banks, and were 
still perfect. A number of these I broke open, but found gen- 
erally in them no remains except a little fine dust. In some 
cases, however, I found small pottery objects, vases, bottles, etc., 
placed about where the heads of the dead body would lie. These 
objects were unmistakably Egyptian in their ornamentation. 
The coffins themselves, perhaps 1 ought to state, had no orna- 
mentation so far as I observed. In the coffins I found also the 
remains of what were doubtless personal ornaments, bracelets, 
rings, etc., mostly of copper. 

When the cutting was first made through the old graveyard 
a number of valuable objects were found, which went immedi- 
ately into the collections of private individuals, English, French, 
or others. Just beyond these beds of coffins, near the foot of 
the present hill, and about on a level with the road-bed, there 
were the remains of what had been several furnaces. These, 
being found so near the coffins, were much more interesting than 
the coffins themselves. So far as I could judge of their original 
form, they were six feet deep, three or four feet in diameter, 
and shaped at the base like the big end of an egg. The form 
of the top I do not know. They were built of large brick, and 
a glance revealed the unmistakable fact that they had been sub- 
jected to very great heat. By the heat, possibly aided by age, 
the bricks forming the walls of these furnaces, had been con- 
creted into a solid mass. These furnaces, if they were such, 
were considerably below the present surface of the hill, and also 
considerably below the level of the lowest tier of coffins. They 
may originally have been situated on a plain, or at the foot of a 
small hill on the top of which would be the cemetery. How 
the graveyard came to be buried thirty or more feet below the 
present surface of the ground is something which I do not 
attempt to explain. The fact, however, is well known to explor- 
ers in the East, that one must penetrate far beneath the surface 
if one would find the genuine remains of remote antiquity. The 
excavations that have been made at Mycenz, Ephesus, Troy, in 
the valley of the Tigris, in Egypt, and in Palestine as well, all 
prove the truth of the statement just made. It is well known 
that at Jerusalem, excavations were carried to a depth of sixty, 
and even to eighty and ninety feet, before the original rock and 
ground work was struck. 
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1 have endeavored to state all the important facts connected 
with the locality where the jar or urn which I have described, 
was found. It was not taken from one of these coffins, nor 
from one of these furnaces, but from the earth very near the 
latter. The reader who is at all interested in these details, will 
be able from them, I trust, to form an intelligent opinion 
respecting what I call, with some hesitation, of course, a “ cin- 
erary urn,” “the ashes of an unknown body that was burned,” 
and “the furnaces that were used for the purposes of cremation.” 


THE LATEST CUNEIFORM DISCOVERY. 
BY REV. A. H. SAYCE, D. D., F. R. 8., QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD, ENG. 


Two very important documents have passed into the posses- 
sion of the British Museum during the last few months. One 
of these is a cylinder of clay inscribed with a proclamation of 
Cyrus, in which he describes his conquest of Babylonia. It casts 
a new and startling light upon the history of the time. Cyrus 
describes his occupation of Babylonia as almost bloodless; the 
people, and more especially the priests not only welcomed him, 
but had secretly intrigued with him during the reign of Nabon- 
idus, the last king of Babylonia. The cause of this strange 
conduet is stated to have been the sacrilegious behaviour of Na- 
bonidus; his neglect of the worship of the gods, and contempt 
of the priests. This, however, is not the only novelty that we 
learn from the cylinder. Cyrus further appears in it as a 
devoted worshipper of the Babylonian deities. He not only 
adopts the style of the native monarchs, but places himself and 
his son Cambyses under the protection of the Chaldean gods, 
above all under that of Bel Merodach, the patron divinity of 
Babylon. He boasts of his restoration of the Babylonian tem- 
ples, and of the other ways in which he practically carried out 
his proposed adherence to the faith of his subjects. In fact, he 
comes before us in this cylinder as a politic prince, anxious to 
conciliate those he had conquered; very different indeed from 
the stern monotheist hitherto pictured by commentators on 
Isaiah. 

This cylinder has been supplemented by a still more import- 
ant document recently acquired by the Museum. This is a 
tablet of considerable size, unfortunately half broken, which 
describes, year by year, the history of the reign of Nabonidus, 
the conquest of the Medes and Babylonians by Cyrus, and the 
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first year of the rule of Cyrus over Babylonia. The represen- 
tations of the cylinder are fully borne out by the official record, 
which enters into particulars naturally not described upon the 
cylinder. Owing to the mutilation of the tablet, the annals of 
the first, second, third, sixth, eleventh and seventeenth years of 
Nabonidus are in a fragmentary state, those only of his seventh, 
eighth, ninth and tenth years being complete. The following 
are the most important facts that can be gathered from the 
fragments: 

In the second year of Nabonidus there was a rising at Ha- 
math, in Syria, and in the next year the king cut down timber 
on Mount Amanus, and visited Pheenicia, probably in connection 
with the revolt. The Persians first appear upon the scene in 
the sixth year of the Babylonian monarch, when we find Cyrus, 
who is described as king of Ansan, or Southern Elam, engaged 
in fighting against Istungu, the classical Astyages, king of 
Ayamtanu or Ekbatana. The army of Astyages, however, 
revolted against him, and sent him in chains to Cyrus. This 
would have taken place B. C. 549. Meanwhile Nabonidus, 
instead of coming to the help of the Medians, remained inact- 
ive in the town of Tera, which was probably a suburb of Baby- 
lon, contenting himself with stationing his army, under the 
command of his eldest son, in Accad, or Northern Babylonia, 
so as to check the advance of Cyrus in that direction. The 
king’s mother called Nitokris by Herodotus, was also in the 
camp, which was stationed on the Euphrates, near Sippara or 
Sepharvaim, and here she died on the 5th of Nisan or March, 
in the 9th year of Nabonidus (B. C. 546), and was mourned for 
three days by the king’s son, the nobles, the army, and the peo- 
ple of Accad, though not, it would seem, by the king himself. 
About the same time Cyrus completed his conquest of the 
Medes by crossing the Tigris near Arbela, in order to proceed 
— the last cities in that part of the former empire of 

edia, which still held out against him. He then attempted to 
enter Babylonia from the north, but the Babylonian army was 
apparently too strong for him, and it was not ‘till the 17th year 
of Nabonidus (B. CO. 538), that the conquest of Babylonia was 
effected. Cyrus had first tampered with the subjects of the 
Chaldean king, and, when everything was ready, marched 
against Nabonidus from the south-east, where the Babylonians 
who lived on the coasts of the Persian Gulf had already revolted 
in favor of the invader. Nabonidus now endeavored to pro- 
pitiate the neglected gods, but to no purpose. <A battle was 
fought in the month Tammuz, or June, at Rubum, in the south 
of Babylonia, resulting in the defeat of Nabonidus, and the 
revolt of the people of Accad from him. Sippara was taken by 
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the Persians, without fighting, on the 14th of Tammuz. Nabon- 
idus fled, but was captured by the Persian General Gobryas, on 
the 16th of Tammuz, and Babylon was entered without any 
resistance and without a siege, by Gobryas, almost immediately 
afterwards. The only resistance experienced was at the end of 
month, when some “ rebels of the land of Gutuim” or Kurdis- 
ton shut themselves up in the temple of Belus, at Babylon; 
but as they had no weapons they could do nothing. It was not 
until the third of Marchesvan, or October, that Cyrus entered 
Babylon, apparently during the night, “the roads being dark 
before him,” and appointed Gobryas and other officers to govern 
the city. On the 11th of the same month Nabonidus died 
which disposes of the story of his appointment to the govern- 
ment of Caramania. Cyrus allowed the people of Accad to 
mourn for him six days. 

Cyrus now commenced his policy of conciliation. The Baby- 
lonian gods were restored to their shrines with every mark of 
reverence, and on the fourth of Nisan, the first month of the 
new year (B. C. 537), Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, took part in 
the religious ceremonies performed in honor of the various 
deities. As this is the last’event recorded, the tablet must have 
been drawn up soon afterwards, and deposited in the public 
library, where it could be read by any one who chose. We know 
from other sources that education was very widely diffused at 
this time among the people. 

It is not necessary to refer to the important bearing these two 
documents have upon Biblical and profane history, and more 
especially upon the book of Daniel. One more argument has 
been added to the case against Xenophon’s Cyropedia, which 
competent judges have long pronounced to be a romance, and 
the siege of Babylon, described by Herodotus, turns out never 
to have taken place. It is possible, however, that Herodotus 
has confounded Babylon with Sippara, where the relics of the 
army of Nabonidus took refuge. 


Excavations have recently been carried on by Capt. Durand, 
in the island of Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, resulting in the 
discovery of several early tombs and a cuneiform inscription. 
The island was called Dilvun by the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
and seems to have been considered a place of special sanctity, 
since it was termed “the island of the gods” by the Accadians 
of primitive Chaldea. Hence, probably, its use as a burial 
ground. The inscription consists of four lines of Babylonian 
cuneiform, engraved on a large phallus of black basalt, and 
reads “ The palace of Rimum, the worshipper of the god Khir- 
zak, the governor.” By the side of the inscription a conven- 
tional representation of the sacred tree has been carved. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF SACRED WRITINGS IN THE VALLEY 
OF THE EUPHRATES. 


BY O. D. MILLER. 


The existence of sacred writings in the country of the Euphra- 
tes, at a period certainly anterior to Abraham’s departure from 
“Ur of the Chaldees,” is reasonably to be inferred from the 
evidences afforded by the cuneiform inscriptions. From the 
known intercourse of the Hebrews with the Babylonians, at dif- 
ferent periods, dating from the earliest epochs; and from the 
numerous analogies existing between the sacred traditions inher- 
ited alike by the two peoples, and recorded in the sacred writ- 
ings which each had preserved independently of the other, it is 
obvious that the origin of these sacred books, as preserved inde- 
pendently by the two peoples, must be assigned to nearly the 
same antiquity. This is rendered all the more probable from 
the fact that Abraham, during his earlier sojourn in the coun- 
try of Ur, on the lower Euphrates, must have been familiar with 
the Chaldean Sacred Oracles; and now that the use of papyri 
by the Chaldeans from the earliest period has been fully shown, 
it is by no means impossible that Abraham carried copies of 
these sacred books with him, on his departure for the country of 
his future inheritance, and that of his descendants. It will be 
seen, at least, from the foregoing hints, that the question of the 
antiquity of sacred writings in the country of the Euphrates, 
has a direct bearing upon the theories recently put forth by 
critics, assigning an extremely modern date, comparatively 
speaking, for the origin of the Books of. Moses; and it is pro- 
posed in the present article to place before the readers of this 
journal the leading facts, derived mainly from the inscriptions, 
tending to establish the high antiquity of the sacred writings, 
as known to have been preserved by the Babylonians. 

In Berosus’ account of the deluge, there are three distinct 
allusions to the existence of sacred books, which, as they are 
connected with later traditions to be noticed, are reproduced 
here. It is stated that Cronus appeared to Xisuthrus in a dream, 
warned him of the coming deluge, and “He bade him bury in 
Sippara, the City of the Sun, the extant writings, first and last.” 
Again, after Xisuthrus had been translated, his voice was heard 
by his companions, bidding them to “Return to Babylon, and 
recover the writings buried at Sippara, and make them known 
among men.” Finally, it is stated that they went their way to 
Babylon, “and, having reached it, recovered the buried writings 
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from Sippara, and built many cities and temples.”! Now, while 
modern critics have attached no weight whatever to this tradition 
of the sacred books as transmitted to us by Berosus, it seems to 
be well established from the inscriptions, that the ancient mon- 
archs of Babylon entertained a firm belief in the existence of 
such writings, which had been preserved during the deluge, and 
transmitted to after ages. We refer here to the well-known 
inscription of Nabonidus, touching the sacred tablets supposed 
to have been deposited in the foundations of the temple UL-bar, 
and giving an account of the excavations made at different peri- 
ods to discover them. We cannot introduce the matter better 
than in the language of M. F. Lenormant, as follows: 

“This history of the tables containing the principles of all 
knowledge, revealed by the theophanies of Anu (Gr. Oannes), 
which had been buried by Xisuthrus at the time of the deluge, 
in order that they might be transmitted to the post-diluvian 
world, had been, as we have shown, the source of the legend 
quite similar, relating to the columns of Thoth or Seth in the 
land of Siriad, to which the Pseudo-Manetho alludes. Josephus 
says that these pillars existed even in his time; and here we 
believe to have again a Babylonian tradition attaching itself to 
a real fact, which is revealed to us by the fragment of the bar- 
rel* (inscribed cylinder) of Nabunahid, discovered at Mugheir 
the ancient Ur, now preserved in the British Museum.2? We 
learn from this, in effect, that when Sagaraktiyas, a king of the 
first historical dynasty of the Chaldeans, who was certainly con- 
temporaneous with the kings of the ancient empire in Egypt, 
reconstructed the pyramidal temple of the goddess Ammis, 
called Ulbar, situated in that part of Sippara known as Agani; 
he made certain mysterious tablets in imitation of those carried 
by Xisuthrus from Larsan (modern Senkereh), his native city, 
to Sippara; and buried them under the corner stone (temin) 
of the temple Ulbar. These tables were probably thought to 
be copies of those that had been buried at the time of the deluge; 
and thus the king, himself really historical, thought to give to 
his reconstructed edifice a more august consecration, in realizing 
a fabulous tradition. In the course of centuries these tables 
buried by Sagaraktiyas had become themselves famous and leg- 
endary; they had come to be regarded, probably, as the origi- 
nals of those of Larsan, hidden for the first time by Xisuthrus. 


1. See Rev. G. Rawlinson’s “Five Monarchies,” etc., vol. I, pp. 145-146. 
2. 1R. PL, 69. 


*NoTE.—Beside the ordi brick and slabs employed for the inscriptions, there were, 
the prism and barrel, used for the same purpose. ey take their names from their forms.. 
The “prism ” has an octagonal or hexagonal form, varying from a foot and a half to three 
feet in height. made of terra cotta, or burnt clay, its plane surfaces covered with an, 
peeeg my fine writing, often requiring a good magnifying glass to readit. The “barrel” 
was in all respects similar, except that its Seaneter was greater in the middle than at the 
ends, being exactly the form of a barrel, except the flat surfaces. The prisms and barrels 
were us y deposited in the corners and in the foundations of the temples. 
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Thus, at an epoch anterior to the 13th century before our era, the 
king Kuri-galzu, who appertained to the fourth or fifth dynasty 
of Berosus, made excavations in the mass of the pyramid in 
search of these tables, but without success. Similar labors were 
undertaken by the kings of later periods, always for the same 
purpose, yet with no result. It was only at the period shortly 
before the reign of the Babylonian power that Nabunahid, after 
protracted efforts, succeeded finally in discovering the tables 
buried by Sagaraktiyas.”® 

We give below a translation of the inscription of Nabonidus, 
so far as relates to these tables, following the versions by Lenor- 
mant, Oppert, and Menant. It will be seen to be very frag- 
mentary. Nabonidus proceeds thus: 

“The tables of Larsam had been deposited under the corner- 
stone (temin) of the temple Ulbar, at Agani, in ancient times, 
by Sagaraktiyas, king of Babylon, and Naram-Sin, his son, my 
predecessors; they had not seen the light before the glorious day 
of Nabunahid, king of Babylon. Kuri-galzu, king of Babylon, 
who preceded me, made search for them, but he did not find the 
corner-stone of the temple Ulbar, and thus he made this 
inscription: ‘I have searched for the corner-stone, and I have 
not found it.’ Assur-akhi-idin (Asarkaddan), king of the 
country of Assyria, king of legions, made search for them” (the 
tables). 

Three lines wanting, when the text begins again as follows: 

“Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, son of Wabu-pal-asar, 
my predecessor, with the aid of his army, searched for the cor- 
ner-stone of the temple Ulbar, and did not find it. And I, Na- 
bunahid, king of Babylon, restorer of Bit-Saggadhu and Bit- 
Tida, in my victorious years, adoring Ishtar of Agani, my mis- 
tress, I have caused a pit to be excavated. The gods Shamas 
and Bin directing me, I have searched for the corner-stone of 
the temple Ulbar, for my own happiness. With the constancy 
worthy of a king I have directed my army in the search for 
this corner-stone, where Nebuchadnezzar during three years (180 
days ?) had opened a trench for the excavations. They have 
explored to the right and to the left, before and behind; and I 
have searched, and J have not found it. Then they say: ‘We 
have searched for this corner-stone, and we have not found it. 
The tempest of waters has inundated everything, and has ruined 
all.” 

There occurs now a long fracture in the text, in which, proba- 
bly, the monarch gave the details of a renewed search, for when 
the text becomes again partly legible, we read: 





8. Fragments Cosmogoniques de Berose, pp. 291-293. 
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. .the temple of Sin. ...and this temple... .of the temple 
Ulbar. .. .for the construction of this temple....I have found 
the corner-stone of the temple Ulbar ! and have read the name 
of Sagaraktiyas at the bottom.” 

There then follows the memorial inscription of Sagaraktiyas, 
copied by Nabonidus, after which he says: “I have replaced in 
the foundations the Barrel of the East, the Barrel of the West, 
and the foundation stone in front,” ete.5 On account of the 
fragmentary condition of Nabonidus’ inscription, some mistakes 
have occurred in its rendering heretofore. It is certain, for in- 
stance, that Naram-sin was not the son of Saga-raktiyas, but of 
Sargon, the ancient, king of Agane. On the other hand, it is 
certain that the name Saga-raktiyas occurs in connection with 
the memorial cylinder discovered and copied by Nabonidus.® 
But Saga-raktiyas is placed several reigns after Kuri-galzu, 
even, by Mr. Smith; hence it is necessary to conclude that the 
tables of Larsam were deposited in the foundations of the tem- 
ple Ulbar by Sargon, the father of Naram-sin. 

It will have been noticed in the extract from Mr. Lenormant 
that he regards the tables of Larsam as pure inventions, on the 
part of Sagaraktiyas, being led to this conclusion, perhaps, from 
the fact that Nabonidus does not state, so far as the fragments 
of his inscription enable us to judge, that he actually found 
these tables. He merely copies the private inscription of Saga- 
raktiyas. But Nabonidus does speak of the “Barrel of the 
East and the Barrel of the West.” If the inscription was 
entire, it is probable we should find some express allusion to the 
tables of Larsam, if, in fact, the two barrels are not to be identi- 
fied with them. It seems, moreover, that the tables of Larsam 
were deposited, not by Sagaraktiyas, but by Sargon, the ancient; 
and this may account for the fact that they are not mentioned in 
connection with Sagaraktiyas. There is, then, much uncertainty 
respecting these tables. But we cannot believe that a deception 
had been perpetrated, on the part of the ancient monarch. 
Certainly Kuri-galzu, Asarhaddon, Nebuchadnezzar, and Nabon- 
idus, were sufficient judges whether genuine sacred tablets had 
been deposited in the foundations of the temple Ulbar, in Sip- 
para, the “City of the Sacred Books.” But, in point of fact, 
the statement of Nabonidus is positive, that the “Tables of Lar- 
sam had been deposited under the corner-stone of the temple 
Ulbar, at Agani, in ancient times, by Sargon (or Sagaraktiyas), 
king of Babylon, and Naram-sin, his son,” and this statement 
was made after his search for the corner-stone. Had there been 
any mistake or deception in the matter, he would have discov- 
ered it, and so stated it. At this early epoch, then, it is safe to 





> Ted 358, 8 Babylone et La Chaldée, pp. 256-257. 
. i 
6. See Mr. Smith, in Trs. Soc. Bib. Arch., i, p. 66. 
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assume that sacred writings existed in the valley of the Euphra- 
tes, and, according to all appearances, they had been handed 
down from a much earlier period, if not even from the antedi- 
luvian era. 

As regards the date of Sargon’s reign, that is, the elder Sar- 
gon’s, much difference of opinion exists among Assyriologists. 
The English are accustomed to place him in the 16th century 
B. C., while the French, including MM. Lenormant, Menant, 
and others, with much more reason, as we believe, assign him to 
the period about 2000 years B.C. They assign Sagaraktiyas to 
about the same epoch. Thus, the existence of sacred writings 
in Babyloni: 2000 years before our era, seems to be quite well 
established. 

But we have an important confirmation of the position we 
have assumed, in the late discovery of the “Creation Tablets” 
and the “Izdhubar Series,” or “Deluge Tablets,” by the lamented 
Mr. George Smith. This author believes that the originals of 
the “Izdhubar Series” were written soon after the death of this 
hero, whom he identifies with Nimrod, the founder of the Baby- 
lonian kingdom.’ As this account of the deluge formed part 
of the sacred writings, we must assign the latter to a period 
much earlier, even, than that of 2000 B.C. At a later period, 
however, and in his “Chaldean Genesis” Mr. Smith submits a 
chronological scheme, in which he assigns the origin of the “Del- 
nee Tablets” to the epoch 2000 B. C., as the lowest date, and the 

reation Tablets” to the era between 1850 and 2000 B.C. But 
these dates appear to have been adopted as the lowest possible, 
out of consideration for the ordinary Biblical chronology; it is 
obvious that, in the author’s real opinion, these documents apper- 
tained to periods some centuries earlier. It should be stated in 
this connection that the French Assyriologists generally assign 
dates for the early events and personages some five or six centu- 
ries prior to those fixed by the majority of the English school. 

It results, now, from these investigations, that as early as the 
time of Kuri-galzu, 1350 B. C., the Babylonian monarchs were 
found employing their armies searching for sacred writings, 
which were supposed to have been deposited in the foundations 
of a temple which had long before fallen to a mass of ruins; 
writings, in fact, whose originals were believed to have been 
inherited from the period before the deluge, and whose copies 
dated from the epoch not less than 2000 years B.C. Entirely 
independent of this testimony, we trace the existence of doc- 
uments at a period still more ancient, containing an account 
of the deluge, whose analogy with the Mosaic record of the same 
events is so striking as to enforce the conclusion of the common 





Ls fn Discoveries, pp. 204-207. 
Genesis, pp. 27, 28. 
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origin of the two narratives. Then we have the history of the 
creation, and of the fall of man, exhibiting the same analogies 
in all the details, between the Mosaic and Babylonian accounts, 
and dating from about the same epoch. In the two Babylonian 
documents, the one appertaining to the history of the creation, 
the other to that of the deluge, the analogies with the Mosaic 
record of the same events are so numerous and so exact, that it 
is impossible to trace the two accounts to different original 
sources. Hence, if we admit for one an antiquity of 2000 years 
before our era, we must assign the same antiquity to the other. 
It is inconceivable, under such circumstances, that the Mosaic 
record actually originated only after the lapse of centuries from 
this date. One of two positions has to be assumed here: either 
one record was copied from the other, or both had been derived 
originally and separately from the same ultimate source. In 
our opinion, for which, if we had the space, very substantial 
reasons could be given, the Hebrew-speaking Semites had pre- 
served one account, and the Assyro-Babylonians another, both 
having been derived from one and the same original source. 
However this may be, that Abraham, before his departure from 
Ur, on the lower Euphrates, was familiar with documents whose 
contents were subsequently known under the form they take in 
the book of Genesis, seems fully established by facts with which 
every Assyriologist is familiar. That papyré were in use at this 
early period is sufficiently evident from the investigations of both 
Rev. A. H. Sayce and Dr. Talbot.? That the Abrahamites, there- 
fore, possessed copies of the sacred writings before their depart- 
ure from Ur, is not at all improbable. The book of Genesis is 
made up of three chief narratives. First. The history of the 
creation and of the fall, accompanied with the antediluvian 
genealogy. Second. The account of the deluge and of the settle- 
ments of the posterity of Noah, the construction of the tower, 
etc. Third. The history of Abraham and his descendants, of 
the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, till the time of Moses. 
The subject matter included under the first and second heads 
must have been familiar to Abraham, if from no other than from 
the Babylonian sacred writings, whose existence in his time is 
now a matter of fact. The matter included under the the third 
head must have been familiar to Moses, if the family of Abra- 
ham had kept the least account of their varied fortunes, and if 
his immediate posterity had done the same; and it is impossible 
that they should not have done so. Thus, Moses had at his com- 
mand, beyond any doubt, all the materials that we find to-day 
embodied in the book of Genesis, and this book, therefore, un- 
doubtedly dates from the time of Moses. 


9. See Trs. Soc. Bib. Arch., i, pp. 343-345, and iii, pp. 430-437. 
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RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN GREECE.* 


Archeological researches in classic Greece have taken a new 
impulse within the past year or two. Two societies are actively 
at work there; one, the “Greek Archeeological Society,” and 
the other the “German Archeological Society of Athens.” 

Several small caves have been discovered in the neighborhood 
of Naupia. These resembled in form the so-called treasuries at 
Mykenz, but were much smaller. Other tombs also have dis- 
closed skeletons, vases, and human images, also resembling those 
discovered by Dr. Schliemann. The tombs are none of them 
more than ten feet square or seven high. 

The Greek Archeological Society is about to undertake regu- 
lar excavations in this vicinity, and the opinion is expressed that 
these excavations are likely to throw light on the-early Egyptian 
settlement of Argolis. The same society has also purchased a 
large number of houses on the sites of ancient Eleusis and Del- 
phos, in order to commence excavations there. The German 
Archeological Society has opened an arched rock tomb at 
Acharne. In it were found a large number of articles in gold, 
silver, bronze, ivory, glass, terra cotta, also similar to those found 
at Mykensz. There was discovered neither iron, coins, nor 
inscriptions—proof that the treasures found in the tombs of 
Mykenze belonged to the same age. 

Not a single image in clay was found, showing that the rude 
clay images found at Mykenz above the treasures, belonged to 
a later period. 

The Lion of Charoneia. This noble work of ancient sculp- 
ture, far superior to the famous Thorwaldsen lion at Lucerne, 
has for many years been in fragments, near its pedestal. The 
Greek Archeological Society is now taking measures to put the 
fragments together, and to restore the colossal monument to its 
place. 


o- 





CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLES.+ 


The remarkable obelisks which have been known to the world 
under the singular cognomen of Cleopatra’s needles, and which 
are now being removed, one to England and the other to the 
United States, have a much more interesting archeological inter- 
est than is generally supposed. 

They were taken from the celebrated quarries at Syene, and 
were like others, constructed in the usual tapering form symbol- 
izing the sun’s rays. The material of which they are composed 





*From the American Journal of Philology, Vol. I, No. 1, 
+Brugsch’s Egypt, Appendix. 
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is a rose colored granite. Pliny states that they were trans- 
ported to the Nile with the aid of flat bottomed boats, floating 
in canals especially prepared for that purpose. It is supposed 
that they were afterwards erected to their place by making a 
groove at their base, in which they might turn as a hinge, and 
then building a mound of earth, which increased in size as the 
top of the shaft arose, until the monument stood erect. 

They were originally set up by Thothmes III, one of Egypt’s 
greatest rulers, at Heliopolis, or the City of the Sun, as early as 
1600 B. C. 

They were transported to Alexandria under Tiberias, and set 
up in front of Ceesar’s temple, where they obtained the name 
which they bear. The name was given to them because of a 
tradition that they were removed to Alexandria during the 
reign of Cleopatra. 

The obelisk removed to England is 68 ft. 5 inches high, and 
contains on its two faces hieroglyphs expressive of the titles of 
Thothmes III; on the other two Ramses II has added his 
own, illustrating only the pomp and vainglory of these mon- 
archs, but absolutely destitute of historical information. ‘ The 
other obelisk still standing contains many similar inscriptions, 
and was erected by the same monarch. 

The significance to the Bible student which these remarkable 
monoliths possess, is not so much in their inscriptions or their 
form as in the fact that they were probably standing in front of 
the great temple to the Sun when the Israelites were in Egypt. - 
They also remind us of the two pillars Jochin and Boaz, which 
Solomon erected in front of his temple. Such obelisks were 
always erected in pairs, and were the most common and prom- 
inent symbols of worship at the east. 





A BURIED TEMPLE AND PALACE. 


The second Assyrian expedition, which was conducted by 
Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, brought to light some interesting things. 
Commencing operations on the mounds of Nineveh, Mr. Rassam 
succeeded in exploring a site which was regarded as forbid- 
den ground. This was the mound of Nebby Yunus, the sup- 
posed tomb of the prophet Jonah. In this mound he discov- 
ered remains of places erected by Esarhaddon and Senna- 
cherib. His labors on the mounds of Nineveh have resulted in 
the recovery of a large number of inscriptions, many of extreme 
interest. Passing southward, he visited Nimroud, where he 
continued his labors in the Temple of Venus. This building, 
which he discovered in his former expedition, was now thor- 
oughly examined, and found to be a large, open temple, con- 
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taining shrines of several deities. There were also found a 
a number of seats arranged in parallel rows, forming a centre 
aisle from the chief altar. The plan now recovered seems to 
favor the idea of its having been a species of forum where relig- 
ious and other councils were held. The explorations in Assyria 
have discovered many valuable monuments. Mr. Rassam ex- 
tended his operations into fields untouched since the time of Sir 
A. H. Layard’s,expedition, and he was able to carry out a ser‘es 
of explorations on the mounds of ancient Babylon. Here his 
discoveries have been most brilliant. In a mound hitherto un- 
touched he discovered a palace of Nebuchadnezzar’s, with rich, 
enamelled columns, beams of Indian wood, and every indica- 
tion of having been a most splendid edifice. His excavations in 
the mound of the Birs Nimroud, the site of the supposed Tower 
of Babel, has proved that the destruction of this great edifice 
was due, not to lightning or hostile attack, but to a volcanic 
eruption, which had torn and shattered the edifice. 


_— 
> 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


INDIAN VILLAGE IN KANSAS. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

Dear Sir: In early days I became very mich interested in 
the Indian, through Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales. 

In 1857 I became a resident in the vicinity of a Pawnee vil- 
lage near the Platte river, in Nebraska; which seems to answer 
well to the locality where Cooper brings his hero, Leatherstock- 
ings, to his end. 

My early interest induced close observation of the habits, 
manners, structures, etc., of the “Noble Pawnee.” Need I say 
my admiration was soon largely mixed with other impressions? 
In mechanics and arts on artistic work I found a singular mix- 
ture of savageism and high art. 

As a savage, his, or rather her, moccasin was an illustration 
(as the squaw was the moccasin maker, as well as general laborer). 
So low was their skill in the structure of the moccasin, as to make 
them objects of scorn and derision to all the neighboring tribes, 
and the intense contempt which members of other tribes would 
throw into the word “ Pawnee,” when pointing to a Pawnee 
moccasin must be heard to be realized. Yet these same Pawnee 
squaws, on their Buffalo robes would outline birds and beasts, 
squares and triangles of three and four feet lines with a free, 
unguided hand by rule or measure, with a most astonishing ex- 
actness. 
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This village was in one respect, and one only, an expression 
of art, and this was in the selection of the material. The vil- 
lage was built on the left bank of Pawnee creek, a few rods 
above its discharge into the Platte. It consisted, at the time, of 
fifteen wigwams from twenty up to sixty feet in diameter. The 
main material was cedar poles. The poles were placed on the 
circumference of the circle bounding the wigwams, with the 
larger ends on the ground and the tops converging, leaving an 
opening in the center, for the smoke to escape from a fire in the 
center of the wigwam below. 

For a sixty foot wigwam the poles were placed on the ground 
twenty-four to thirty inches apart, taking oon sixty to seventy- 
five poles each, of thirty or forty feet in length, and being con- 
fined in a small circle at the top. And these poles for each 
wigwam were (and in that respect every wigwam was the same) 
of such an exact size that no perceptible difference could be 
seen. These poles were obtained almost entirely from islands 
in the Platte river; the annual fires almost entirely destroying 
them elsewhere, and to obtain sixty or seventy of one exact size 
must have often caused immense labor and travel. 

After the poles were erected, willows and like slender growths 
were woven in between them, from bottom to top. Then a few 
inches thickness of prairie grass outside of the willows, and then 
finished off with a coat of dirt sufficiently thick and compact to 
hold the grass in place and make the wall tight and warm. An 
opening or door was left for ingress and egress, over which robes 
or skins were hung, and many of them had protective inclosures 
for an entrance to these doors. The inclosure was generally of 
double walls of matted or woven hazel -bush, and filled in, as 
well as covered over with grass. These passages would extend 
from ten to twenty feet, often with turns or angles in its direc- 
tion, in order to break the force of the wind. 

An elevated level embankment of about ten inches in height 
and some thirty inches in width extended around the wigwam 
inside the wall, where the Indian, wrapped in his robe or blan- 


ket, laid him or herself to sleep. Yours truly, 
A. L. Cutp, M. D. 


* 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

Dear Str: Ihave the pleasure of sending you enclosed a 
rude drawing of a specimen which has recently come into my 
possession, and which I saw about two weeks ago at a loan exhi- 
bition at Canton. I believe it to be a specimen of prehistoric 
art in the way of sculpture. I have not seen the former owner; 
the negotiations for its purchase having been made through an- 
other party, but all I know of its history at present is that it 
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was found by the grandfather of the old man from whom it was 
purchased, and had remained in the family till now, when the 
old man, having no children to leave it to, was prevailed upon, 
for a moderate consideration, to part with it. I have written 
for the details of its history, and if so fortunate as to get them, 
will send them to you at once. The material is a nodule of kid- 
ney iron ore, pronounced such by good authority. The face is 
cut in relief; the nose and one cheek have been mutilated 
slightly by the corroding effect of time or rough handling, and 
the chin is a little the worse for wear, but. beyond this the spec- 
imen is in an excellent state of preservation; the face is well 
defined, as you will see by the profile view. From the forehead 
to the boundary of the upper part of the face radiate a number 
of short parallel lines, and the forehead is spanned by two lines 
that look as if they were intended for wrinkles. From the fore- 
head to the crown extend some ramifying marks evidently in- 
tended to represent feathers or some other kind of decoration 
for the head. It may be that the rude artist was perpetuating, 
to the best of his ability, the features of his chief. Below the 
chin is an opening which runs through the base of the specimen 
which I imagine to be natural, at least it does not have the ap- 
pearance of having been worked. It is about an inch wide and 
quarter of an inch high, and four and one-half inches long. 
This drawing is half size. The specimen weighs two pounds 
and fourteen ounces, stands four inches high and is thirteen and 
one-quarter inches in circumference. The face at the widest 
part (the forehead) is one and three-quarter inches wide, and it 
(the face) is two and three-quarter inches long. 
Yours very respectfully, A. P. L. Pease. 


MASSILLON, March 10th, 1880. 





To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 


Dear Sir: I would notice that an Indian grave was found a 
few years ago in the bank of the Susquehanna river, in the town 
of Tioga, Tioga county, N. Y. The bones were those of a very 
large Indian, and very much decayed. With the bones of the 
Indian were the bones of two Beavers, showing they had been 
buried together. The skeletons had been partly thrown or dug 
out by some farm hands, where I found them some days after, 
and gathered them and sent tlem to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Some days after that I learn a similar case was found 
thirty miles above in the bank of the Susquehanna, near the city 
of Binghamton, N. Y. 
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In this connection I will notice a singular former site of an 
Indian Lodge, about eight or nine miles south of here, in Wind- 
ham, Bradford county, Pa., it is under the edge of a shelving 
rock that projects over seven or eight feet; the lower part of the 
old red sandstone. I visited this place some years ago. 

I should have noticed, this pluce is near the top of a high hill, 
about a mile from Wappaseney Creek and ten or eleven from 
the Susquehanna river. In digging down by the side of the 
rock at this place I soon found the lower jaw bone of a small 
child, with part of the teeth in their place, and within a foot or 
two, a piece of pottery and bone bodkin, also part of a stem of . 
a pipe of stone, I think, which I sent, with other relics, to the 
Smithsonian Institution. Also, at this place several pieces of river 
clam shells, and some whole ones; those shells had most proba- 
bly been brought from the Susquehanna river, as there are none 
in the creek, and has not been for the last fifty years. This 
place has been dug over considerable by the people living near, 
and various implements found from time to time—some fine 
ones. The site of Indian lodges on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna river are marked by piles of roundish stones, from one to 
seven or eight pounds in weight, and all show marks of fire, and 
in quantity from one to one and a half bushels, and @ majority 
of the stones drift from the Oriscany sandstone, with occasion- 
ally a stone of porphyry and trap, some showing signs of being 
heated often. It is certain that the Indians were good mineral- 
ogists, knowing which stone the hardest and which the softest 
and which would stand the most heat. 

I would notice I have recently seen Indian chisels only three 
or four inches long, two inches wide, and only one-half inch at 
the thick end, made of a greenish stone, in shape different from 
any I have before seen. Also a small slate-stone, very smooth, 
three or four inches long, two inches wide and one-eighth inch 
thick, with three holes through it and three notches on each side. 

Nichols, Tioga Co., N. Y., Rosert Howe t. 


tiie 





A RECENT MOUND. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

In September last (1879) I visited a moufid used as a place 
of interment by the Potawattomie Indians. It is located a short 
distance north of their old village site, on the Kansas or Kaw 
river, some twenty miles west of Topeka, near Rossville, on the 
Kansas Pacific railway. The mound, probably a natural one, 
composed of clean, light colored sand with a covering of soil 
a foot deep, is situated on the flood plain of the river and some 
half mile from it. In size it is about six feet high and fifty or 
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sixty feet in diameter. By continued excavations in the mound 
for purposes of burial, the protecting covering of soil has been 
removed from the surface, and every breeze carries away like 
drifting snow, the sand composing the body of the mound, until 
a large cavity has been formed by this process, leaving the re- 
mains exposed to view. These consist of bones, fragments of 
cloth, shoes, ornaments of brass, silver, gold plate, such as ear- 
rings, thimbles, broaches; also, spoons, tin pails, clay pipes, 
fragments of crockery and glassware, with the remains of wooden 
coffins, together with large quantities of beads of every color 
-seattered profusely throughout the mound. The deposit of the 
tin pails and spoons would seem to indicate that this tribe of 
Indians still continue to deposit food with articles of use and 
ornament with their dead, as did their predecessors, the ancient 
Mound Builders. H. B. Case. 


McKay, Ohio, June 29, 1880. 


ANCIENT GRAVES IN KENTUCKY. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

Dear Sir: I received your note of October 15th, 1876, on 
the subject of antiquities of State of Ohio; in reply can say that 
in our immediate locality there are only about four elevated 
earthworks left intact. During my early recollection of this, 
my native county, there were as many as twenty elevations or 
mounds, ten to twenty feet high, and from twenty to sixty feet 
in diameter; all located on the highest points of land, from 
three to four hundred and fifty feet above the level of the Ohio 
river; the one farthest from the Ohio river (about five miles) 
was of late converted into a family burial place. This is the 
largest of any one of the mounds in my knowledge, and is in 
perfect condition, except probably three graves inthetop. It is 
covered with a growth of small trees, and is probably sixty feet 
at the base, and well proportioned. In excavating for the 
graves, about one year past, I only required the use of a spade, 
as, after penetrating the soil, I found loose loam, very fine, without 
clods. I know of one, the base of which is laid with flat lime- 
stone; it never was explored beneath the stone, which, from ap- 
pearances, originally laid on the earth’s surface, but it has been 
plowed down. Eight miles from this city on the Kentucky 
side of the Ohio river, there is a farm which, from all appear- 
ances, must have, at one day, been used as a place of burial; at 
the present day the vaults are quite perceptible in the face of 
the bluffs as they give way to the river; all of which send forth 
relics, pottery, flint, arrow points, bone implements, stone ves- 
sels, and all exhibit charcoal and bones of the dead. The 
vaults have more or less common blue limestone in them; 
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all evidently have been subjected to great heat. There are also 

many parts of bones of elk and deer, as well as large, perfect 

teeth, tusks of bear, large wolf, and many other animals now 

extinct. M. A. Gavirr. 
Madison, Ind., Nov. 8, 1878. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN. 
To the Bditor of the American Antiquarian: 

Your postal card and letter were duly received. My time 
has been so fully occupied that I could scarcely gather up the 
items and place them in proper form for an article in your very 
interesting and useful pamphlet. 

The question of the origin of the Indians, as you are already 
aware, has occupied much of my time for many years. At the 
present moment there appears to be a conflict on the question 
of the possibility of civilizing the race, and admitting them as 
citizens. My impression, since my visit to the Territory of 
Alaska, has been that the tribes on this coast originally came 
from China. There are several facts I have observed that have 
led me to this conclusion: 

First. Recent discoveries in Washington Territory. In 
digging through a bank for the North Pacific Railroad was 
found an altarof Josh which was inscribed with characters such 
as are found in his temples in China, causing considerable excite- 
ment among the Chinese workmen. 

Quantities of beeswax, as late as 1846, were found washed out 
of the sand that had the appearance of having been buried for 
ages. This fact could have but little weight in this statement 
had not the recent action of the waves of the ocean changed the 
channel of the great Columbia river and undermined and washed 
away trees of a hundred or more years growth and exposed logs 
buried in the sands beneath the forests now old and in decay. 

Second. *In 1843, a Chinese junk was lost on this coast, three 
young men were saved, taken to England, educated and sent back 
to their country; previous to that date Chinese vessels had been 
wrecked upon this coast. 

Third. The form, physiognomy, traits of character, and color. 
These resemblances are as prominent between the Indian and 
Chinaman as they are between any race of Europeans that come 
to our country. 

Fourth. Resemblance in traits of character. For seven years 
past I have had from four to twelve Chinamen in ,my employ 
constantly, and during the whole time over forty different ones. 
You will bear in mind that for the first six years of my residence 
in Oregon, I worked with Indians, from 1836 to 1842, and had 


*See page 40, Gray's History of Oregon. 
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them in my employ, on the Columbia and Iroquis rivers, for 
over six years more. During the whole time, 1 say unhesitat- 
ingly that I have had less difficulty and less perplexity in deal- 
ing and working Indian and Chinamen than I have had in 
working French, English, Irish or American; tuey have all 
been under my supervision and in my employ about in equal 
proportions, in number and time. The Indian and Chinaman 
are alike in patient endurance in labor and in disposition, ex- 
cept the Indian’s wildness, which may be attributed to the 
unbounded country which he inhabits, and the confined limits 
of the Chinaman’s country, and the arbitrary laws by which he 
governed, otherwise I discover no difference in the two races in 
disposition and in action. 

As to their moral or religious disposition. The Chinaman 
adheres to Josh, and has a feast over the cooked or carefully 
roasted pig; his charm is the Josh paper, the fire-cracker, the 
chickens and sweetmeats, the latter given to the dead as a sac- 
rifice. The Indian has his Zotems, the eagle, the bears, 
beaver, wolf and the musk-rat; the horse, canoes, blankets and 
cooking utensils go to the dead as a sacrifice. The former in a 
knowledge of arithmetic is superior to the latter, yet the latter 
count readily into the number of thousands. The Chinaman has 
a printed language, and, as a nation, is more extensive and uniform 
in his knowledge of his language. The Indian has not, but has 
occupied his successive generations in hunting and exploring the 
vast continent upon which his frail bark was wrecked in the 
ages past. Yours respectfully, 

Olney P. O., Clatsop Co., Jan. 29, 1880, W. H. Gray. 





—_ 


A CYCLOPEAN WALL IN A MOUND. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

In working up my correspondence to-day, I find among my 
files a postal card from you, addressed to A. W. Redings and 
dated April 18, 1878, asking information in regard to “hewn 
stone” said to have been found in some pre-historic mounds 
opened near here on Blackwater, in June of the year previous. 
At this late date I reply, thinking that you may not have for- 
gotten all about the inquiry. 

There were no hewn stone found, the masonry all being of 
what is known as the first period of Cyclopean. I send enclosed 
a cut showing the general outline of the walls and some of the 
surroundings. The skeletons were not well preserved and seem 
to have been interred at periods of time greatly differing. The 
articles found were also quite widely diffused in their origin. 
Among the shells found was a large conch, partially decayed. 
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Fig. 2 represents a dressed stone, somewhat resembling a pot- 
ter’s wheel, but only about three inches in diameter. The ma- 
terial seems to be a hard shale. It is nicely dressed, as shown 
in the figure, but has been slightly injured on one edge. The 
spot on top (in centre), resembling a hole is only a depression 
extending into the stone about one-eighth of an inch. Irregu- 
larities show that the stone has been dressed with a flint instru- 
ment. The pottery found corresponds in shape and material 
very closely to that now used by the Utes and other tribes on 
the plains. The silver band marked in the cut was almost de- 
stroyed by rust. The ornamentation around the rim was of the 
straight line kind, the lines being parallel and inclined slightly. 
We hope ere long to give these mounds a more careful exam- 
ination, and, should we find anything of value, I shall be glad 
to report. Very respectfully, Gro. L. Osporne. 
Warrensburg, Mo., Jan. 2, 1880. 





-@o— 


EDITORIAL. 





THE CHINESE WALL AND THE DARK RACES OF AMERICA. 

The line between the civilized and the uncivilized races of 
the world is one worthy of study. On the Asiatic continent it 
has been an unchanging point for many centuries. On the 


American continent it is constantly varying, and has already , 


almost disappeared. 

Over two thousand years ago the Chinese wall was erected as 
a barrier against the wild tribes of the North, but that wall is 
still the dividing line between the civilization of that ancient 
empire and the savagery surrounding; but scarcely three hun- 
dred years have sufficed to remove the border line between the 
American culture and the preceding wildness. 

We go back in the history of Asia as far as we can trace any 
record, and we find that society has been almost stationary— 
civilization being nearly as complete at that date as at the pres- 
ent time. But as we trace the history of America we find 
changes occurring so rapidly as almost to outstrip the record of 
them. 

The historic and the prehistoric ages have been separated at 
the East by three thousands of years, but the Wést not so many 
hundreds have divided the periods. Between these two dates 
lie the record of the uncivilized races of the earth, and between 
the unchanging wall of China and the changing line of Ameri- 
can history, lies the territory of many of them at the present 
time. 


9 
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The exploring party of Prof. Nordenskjold found native tribes 
on the northern coast of Siberia, which have been unknown to 
the world. Exploring parties on this continent are also bring- 
ing to light the existence of peoples which history has never 
declared. Thus in our day the barrier of distance and the gulf 
of time are spanned by the researches of the Antiquarian and 
by the boldness of the great explorers. 

We make a note of the progress of. history: The uncivilized 
races have remained as they were when first the wall was erected 
as a barrier against the Tartars of the North. The civilized 
races have spread from the distant East, until now, having sur- 
rounded the globe, they are about to meet. That wallso marked 
in its line across the map, is like the shadow on the dial—show- 
ing how the progress of the world may come around to the same 
point again. Nowhere else has there been such a mark upon 
the map. A dividing line once separated classic Greece from 
the wild Germanic tribes, and regal Rome from the Goths and 
vandal hordes—but that line rapidly disappeared, and the 
ancient civilization soon spread over modern Europe. We once 
girded the civilization of this land by a similar line, but it has 
disappeared, and now history only records the barriers which 
once separated the civilized from the savage, while the progress 
of the one has already nearly obliterated all traces of the other. 
If ever the prehistoric races are to be known from the living 
examples, the work must soon be done, and done mainly upon 
this continent. 

The great problem of Ethnology is before us. The Chinese 
wall divided a Mongolian race from those of a mingled Malay 
and Mongolian blood. The separation was, however, sufficient 
for both to survive. Those races who have dwelt on either side 
of that wall through all these years, were equally tenacious of 
life, though one was at least partially civilized, and the other 
has always remained near the original savage state, yet neither 
has absorbed or destroyed the other. If the design of the wall 
was not literally accomplished, yet virtually it has indeed been 
the dividing line. We must then ask the question whether our 
civilization will absorb or destroy the races with which it comes 
in contact? We notice, however, that the lines of geography are 
drawn where the lines of races once existed. The modern map 
may not now describe the bounds altogether of the lands where 
once dwelt the Assyrian, Syrian and Hebrew people, yet the 
semetic races have so marked their existence on the map that 
we almost forget the modern in the ancient boundaries. Egypt 
and Greece and Rome are still known by their ancient limits. 
Even Germany, France and Spain are the lands where dwelt the 
separate races in the early historic days; and Great Britain herself 
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with all her civilization still continues the great ethnic lines 
which mark the difference in her population—Saxon, Celt and 
Briton being still survivors on her soil. 

The progress of the world has been in the hands of the great 
Aryan race. They swept on down toward the Indian Ocean and 
the Malayan Peninsula and overwhelmed the Dravidic race and 
covered the East with a civilization peculiarly their own. They 
swept North and West covering the wild and sparsely settled 
lands with the only historic race that has yet been known, and 
the civilization of Western Asia and of Europe attest their 
power. And now it is the great Indo-European race that is 
sweeping on over this continent and rapidly filling it with the 
progress of the ages. But hére it is to meet that other grand 
division of the human family. Whoever the Turanians are, it 
is evident that on this continent the Aryans and the Turanians 
are meeting in all their branches, and possibly they may meet 
in all their forces. 

The three dark races of the world are here coming in contact 
with the white, and it is becoming a question what is to be their 
fate, and what shall we do with them. It is maintained even 
by some that these belong to an entirely different stock, possibly 
to another species from the whites, who are the possessors of the 
soil. Not only are the barriers of national prejudice strong 
against these races, but it is maintained that the law of nature 
is unfavorable to their survival—the propagation of the 
species resulting only in the deterioration and possible ultimate 
destruction of the lower races, and in the survival of the fittest. 

But the rude tribes of Mongolia still survive, the Dravidic races 
have not yet disappeared, the Negroes which were depicted on the 
ancient Pyramids are still existing, and the civilization of the 
East has made but little progress toward either their extermina- 
tion or their absorption. The Negro, Indian and Mongolian 
races are already on this continent, and if history proves any- 
thing, it proves that they are not likely soon to disappear. The 
only question is whether we shall erect another Chinese wall 
which shall here separate the civilized and the uncivilized, and 
so repeat the history of the past. Miscegenation may not sweep 
the barrier of race and blood away, but certainly the wall of 
prejudice, and the narrow, circumscribed view of culture should 
not erect those barriers which shall be like the Chinese ex- 
periment. The progress of history, and the science of ethnol- 
ogy give their testimony to this point. 
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ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES. 





THE NORTHMEN, AND THE EARLY CONDITION OF 
SOCIETY IN EUROPE. 


Of the condition of the Northmen at the time of their first 
settlement, we can assert nothing. » We do not know whether 
they had already passed out of the hunter stage and become a 
pastoral people, nor can we mark the date at which this condi- 
tion was abandoned for the more fixed one which marks the use 
of the agricultural system. The analogy of all other tribes of 
which we have any historical evidence, would lead*us to suppose 
that they had at some time passed through these stages. But 
when we first met with them they had certainly become an agri- 
cultural people, and dwelt in settled homes. The origin of 
society amongst the Northmen, in common with the rest of the 
Germanic people, is probably to be sought in the village com- 
munity, an association founded on the real or fictitious tie of the 
family. According to the system, the district occupied by each 
community was the common possession of the family or tribe; 
in what the absolute ownership resided, and was divided into 
three parts: the village, the farm land, and the common pasture. 
In the village each of the tribal leaders had his homestead. Of 
the lands he had a right to a share, but he had to follow a pre 
scribed rotation in his crops. On the pasture lands, he might 
turn out his cattle, cut his fire-wood, and when they were taken 
up for hay each marksman would have his hay field. Thus the 
tribesman was the tenant rather than the owner, and individual 
proprietorship, as we have it, was unknown. Each village com- 
munity would have its assembly, in which every free marksman 
enjoyed a right to sit, and here the petty laws which regulated 
the self-governing body would be passed. This state of things, 
however, soon passed away. The improvement of agriculture, 
and with the rise of separate ownership, inequality of estate, grew 
up. Thus, by the eighth century, the mark system had at last 
disappeared. 

In the religion or mythology of the Norsemen, their character 
and peculiar views of life have received a proper embodiment, 
containing much of the spirit of obedience, and much loyalty to 
the right. The gods were worshipped partly in the open air in 

_groves or places encompassed by a circle of big stones, partly in 
wooden temples, among which that in Upsala was most famous. 
The public worship was in general administered by the head of 
the family; at the temple, priests were appointed sometimes; 
also, priestesses. The usual victims were horses, oxen, young 
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swine, hawks and cocks. Sometimes even men were offered, 
mostly slaves and prisoners of war, for the Norsemen, in their 
uncultivated state were, in a manner, cannibals. With these 
barbarous people the number nine was supposed to have some- 
thing in it of peculiar sanctity. 

The Norsemen had some peculiar letters, consisting of sixteen 
marks or characters called Runes, the origin of which descends 
to the remotest antiquity. The signification of the word Rune, 
mystery, serves to allude to the fact that originally only a few 
knew the use of these marks, and they were mostly applied to 
charms, witchcraft and enchantments. They were both plain and 
artificial; with the latter, called Louremes (Lou denoting secret), 
a great superstition was connected: the priests believing that 
they were able by aid of them to dull weapons, to stop thunder 
and hurricanes, and cure diseases. When engraved on nails, 
wrists, rudders of ships, handles of swords, they were supposed 
to bring good success and avert danger. The Runes were used 
as communications in writing, being engraved on their wooden 
tablets, which were sent away_as letters, or being used as the 
records of kings, genealogical tablets, and the like. Inscriptions 
on stones were used to preserve the memory of celebrated men, 
or of noted events. The most remarkable of these Rune stones 
were the Jellystones in Southern Jutland.— History of Scandt- 
navia, by Prof. Paul C. Limling. 





THE MISTLETOE. 


The mistletoe is seen in Europe, north from Sweden to the 
Mediterranean, and in America from the Ohio river to Texas. 
It is common in the western and southern counties of England, 
where it grows on various kinds of trees, especially the apple 
tree. In cider districts it sometimes becomes very destructive 
to the orchards. It will live as long as there is the least life in 
the tree, and die after it has killed the trunk that sustained it. 
It is not supposed to germinate spontaneously on the boughs, but 
to be planted by birds that feed on its berries in their attempt to 
wipe their bills from the pulp, thus attaching seeds to the bark. 

The species called the sacred mistletoe, is found more rarely 
growing on oak trees than any other; hence that which grew on 
the oak was regarded with religious fervor. It was the holy 
plant to the Druids. On the sixth day after the appearance of 
the crescent moon, at the beginning of each month, the plants 
were gathered on a priest’s white robe, and distributed among 
the people, and were preserved by them as charms. In Northern 
Mythology, the mistletoe represented Baulder, the beautiful, the 
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loved, and the early lost. For him the holiest Druids sought in 
the most solemn ceremonies, in the new moon, the mistletoe on 
the consecrated oak. The discovery of the plant on the oak 
was hailed with songs, and the sacrifice of a white bull. The 
plant was gathered from the boughs with a knife of gold, and 
caught in the white robe, and on no account must it fall to the 
ground. 


_—* 





THE EDDAS. 


“After a long silence Professor Miillenhoff has resumed his 
publications on the subject of German mythology in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, in an article of sixty pages on 
‘Sigfrid”’s Ahnen.’ It is the first of a projected series on the 
Nibelungen-sage, and aims at defending the integrity and 
Urspriinglichkeit of the sage against the recent destructive 
criticism of Symons, in Paul u. Braune’s ‘ Beztrdge’ (iii 200- 
303). Any résumé, however brief, of such an article would far 
exceed our limits. The author’s reputation as an investigator is 
so high that no utterance of his will fail to receive careful atten- 
tion. So far as we are competent to pronounce an opinion, we 
must think that Symons and Miillenhoff are both correct in prin- 
ciple; the former in maintaining that the component parts of 
the Eddas are of very unequal value, and that the present office 
of the Edda-scholar is to ascertain with reasonable precision the 
several degrees of Urspriinglichkett ; the latter in claiming for 
the Sigfrid-sage in particular the highest antiquity and a dis- 
tinctively German (¢. ¢. Continental) origin. Miillenhoff’s arti- 
cle discusses with singular acuteness a number of the knottiest 
points in the Heldensage, and is unquestionably the most valua- 
ble essay that has appeared for many years. 

“Even since the above was written we have received additional 
evidence of the danger of trusting too much to the Eddas. In 
a recent number of the Academy (Nov. 29) Mr. Sweet gives an 
extract of Bugge’s recent paper on the composition of the Eddas. 
Prof. Bugge holds that the greater part of them is not of com- 
mon German origin at all, but borrowed through the English- 
Celts from Greco-Roman or Jewish-Christian sources. Thus, 
the Baldermyth, usually regarded as the bright peculiar flower 
of Scandinavian mythology, is, according to Bugge, a curiously 
modified version of the Greek Paris-legend. A. Bang, also, 
maintains that the Véluspa, instead of being the most archaic 
embodiment of German belief, is only an adaptation of the Latin 
pseudo-Sibylline prophecies. It is evident that we shall proba- 
bly have to reconstruct our entire system of Germanic myth- 
ology.” —TZhe Nation. 
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GRIMM’S LAW. 


This law relates to the change of consonants: a certain con- 
sonant in Greek becomes another in English, while it is still 
produced by the same organs of speech, and in high German 
still another. There are three classes of consonants subject to 
interchange: labials, dentals, and gutturals. Each one of these 
contains three consonants, f, b and p, th, d and t, and h, g and 
k. These consonants pass into one another. That which is 
merely aspirate in Greek and Latin, becomes soft in English, 
and hard in the old high German, f becoming b, and b, p. The 
dental series th in Greek and Latin becomes d in English and 
tin German. In the guttural series h in the Latin and Greek 
becomes g in English and k in German. Thus we have the 
Latin fagus becoming buch, and in high German puoche; also, 
dico becomes teach in English and z2¢gz in high German. Tego 
in English is thatch, and in old high German, dwechan. 

The last number of the Journal of Philology has an article 
on some applications of this law which is quite interesting. It 
appears that the late Prof. Murray had come almost to discard 
the law, and to doubt almost the discovery, and the author of 
this article says, that the uniqueness of it has been made more 
prominent than there is ground for. 

Mr. Douse, in “Grimm’s Law; a Study—London, 1876,” has 
as we understand, carried the law of Phonetic changes so far as 
to bring doubt upon the law itself. The attempt has been made 
to explain the changes, the mutes in the different Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages, such as the Classical, the old Teutonic and 
the High German—and some have imagined that they could 
find the missing link by which to bridge over the chasm be- 
tween the sounds. It has been imagined, too, that the circular 
movement existed, the sonants shifting to — the surds to 
aspirates and the aspirates to sonants again. . Brandt, the 
author of the article, thinks that the shifti ting is ee circular, but 
believes that shifting of one consonant to another or the unvoic- 
ing of sonants and the changing of the point-stop d, voiced to 
the point-stop voiceless ¢, and other operations of the law may 
be ascribed to a variety of causes. Doubtless the influence of 
the earlier inhabitants of Germany may, as Dr. Murray suggests, 
be thus recognized, and so the discussion of this question comes 
properly under the province of ethnology, and should be studied 
in the light of the ethnological changes and characteristics. The 
phonetic history of language is but an ethnical history in itself. 
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THE MOQUIS. 


The Moquis are a ‘tribe of semi-civilized Indians in North- 
eastern Arizona. They form nine families or clans, the Deer, 
Sand, Water, Bear, Hare, Prairie Wolf, Rattlesnake, Tobacco 
and Reed Grass. The hereditary chief belongs to the Deer 
clan. 

They are exclusively an agricultural people, raising grain, 
vegetables, fruits and cotton. They have some donkeys, sheep 
and goats. They reside in several villages situated on bluffs 
from 200 to 500 feet high, viz.: Taywah (Tegua), Sechomaive, 
Jualpi (Gualpi), Meshonganave, Shungopave (Xungopavi), and 
Oraibi. 

Their houses, like those of the Pueblos of New Mexico, are 
built in terraced stories, and reached by ladders. They are of 
stone, laid in mud. The rafters are of logs, with poles crossing, 
covered with rushes and clay; the floors are of earth. They 
knit, weave and spin, making blankets and women’s robes, which 
they trade with other tribes. They use no intoxicating drink. 
The men wear blankets, shirts and leggings of dressed skins; 
the women, a woven tunic, with shawl or blanket. Before mar- 
riage the latter wear their hair in two rolls, like horns, at the 
side of the head, and after marriage in two rolls at the side of 
the face. They were first visited by Europeans in 1540 (by 
Coronado), who probably left sheep and other domestic animals 
among them, which they preserved. The Franciscans, at an 
early day, established missions among them, but during the 
rebellion of 1680 the priests were killed or expelled. 

In 1723 the Viceroy of Mexico tried in vain to reconquer 
them. When they first came within the jurisdiction of the 
United States they were estimated at 8,000; but the ravages of 
the small-pox in 1855-6, and of famine in 1866-7, has reduced 
them down to about 1,600. 





ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 
MUSEUMS.* 


The museum at Boolak, near Cairo, has the finest Egyptian 
collection in the world. It has been repaired and re-decorated. 
Mariette Bey, who has been raised to the rank of a Pasha, has 
been engaged in re-arranging ifs contents. It is said, however, 
that about 100 scarabs have been recently stolen from it, and the 
suspicion is, considering the archeological value of such articles, 
that some educated men may have committed the theft. 


*We are indebted to the American Art Review for many of the facts concerning Museums. 
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The Museo Tibernio, recently built in the’ Botanical Gardens 
at Rome, is to contain all the objects of art found in and along 
the banks of the Tiber. The conservatory of the gardens has 
been turned into a gallery to hold the fine frescoes lately dis- 
covered in Farnesoria. 


The collection of Egyptian antiquities of M. Allemant, com- 
prising 156 bronzes of animals, 131 ceramic statuettes and a 
number of other objects, is to be bought by the city of Antwerp 
at the price of 20,000 francs. 


The Museum Torlonio, Rome, is for sale; price, ten millions 
of dollars. It is extraordinarily rich in antiques. 


The Imperial Museum at Constantinople. Rev. A. H. Sayce 


describes in the Academy of September 20, 1879, the antiqui- 


ties in the museum at Constantinople, consisting of objects from 
Cyprus, including the large stone figure found by Gen. Cesnola 
at Amathus; also the gold plates discovered by Dr. Schliemann 
at Hissarlik, archaic Greek figures, and a charming male figure 
in bas-relief from Pella, in Macedonia. Of great interest are a 
series of sculptures from Durfur, which, according to Mr. Sayce, 
remind one of Mexican art. 


A collection of Parisian monuments and antiquities, the 
greater part of which have been unearthed in the course of 
excavations in the soil of old Paris, has been opened in the 
Hotel Carnavalet. 


The dispersion of the collection in the India museum has finally 
been decided upon. The British Museum will receive the series 
of Buddhist sculptures, thus affording immediate comparison 
with the remains of Assyrian, Egyptian and classic sculpture. 
Casts of these sculptures will be made for the South Kensington 
Museum. 


The Peabody Museum of Archeology and Ethnology is now 
open for visitors, and is remarkable for the fullness of its col- 
lections in American relics. Among these are a series of articles 
from Utah, Arizona, Colorado and New Mexico. Models of the 
cliff houses and the ruined Pueblos are exhibited. It contains 
relics from caves, consisting of pottery, bark, cloth, braided 
shoes and other articles. There are also implements of copper, 
pee and other articles of stone from mounds in Ohio and 

ichigan, and that peculiar pottery from the mounds of Mis- 
souri and Illinois, and a very large collection of articles from 
the graves of the Cumberland Valley. The collection of pot- 
tery and relics from Central America and Mexico is also very 
instructing. 
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The Peabody Institute at Baltimore has lately received from 
London thirty-eight casts of antiques, including the Parthenon 
sculptures. The Parthenon Freize occupies the wall of the 
North Gallery and extends nearly around it. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson has lately received from Bombay a 
present of nearly two hundred statuettes designed to represent 
the costumes of the different castes and classes of the people of 
India. These will be deposited-in the Art Museum at Boston. 


Among the trophies brought back by Prof. Stephenson, of 
the Hayden survey, from New Mexico to the Smithsonian 
Institution, are two idols, or gods, finely chiselled and looking 
like Egyptian specimens. These were probably brought into 
the country by the Spaniards. Many specimens of pottery were 
also exhumed which bear resemblances to the pottery found in 
the ancient ruins of the Old World. Buried towns and cities 
are numerous in New Mexico and the relics of a former civiliza- 
tion are apparently inexhaustible. 


> 





A HISTORY OF GLASS.* 


The oldest specimen of pure glass bearing anything like a 
date is a little moulded lion’s head, bearing the name of an 
Egyptian king of the eleventh dynasty, in the Slade collection 
at the British Museum. That is to say, at a period which may 
be moderately placed as more than 2,000 B. C., glass was not 
only made, but made with a skill which shows that the art was 
nothing new. The invention of glazing pottery with a film or 
varnish of glass is so old that among the fragments which bear 
inscriptions of the early Egyptian monarchy are beads possibly 
of the first dynasty. Of later glass there are numerous exam- 
ples, such as a bead found at Thebes, which has the name of 
Queen Hatasoo or Hashep, of the eighteenth dynasty. Of the 
same period are vases and many fragments. It cannot be doubted 
that the story preserved by Pliny, which assigns the credit of 
the invention to the Pheenicians, is so far true that these adven- 
turous merchants brought specimens to other countries from 
Egypt. Dr. Schleimann found disks of glass in the excavations 
at Mycens, though Homer does not mention it as a substance 
known to him. That the modern art of the glass-blower was 
known long before, is certain from representations among the 
ees on the walls of a tomb at Beni Hassan, of the twelfth 

gyptian dynasty; but a much older picture, which probably 
represented the same manufacture, is among the half-obliterated 


*Glass Vessels in the South Kensington Museum. By Alexander Nesbitt, F.8.A. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall. 1878. . 
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scenes in a chamber of the tomb of Thy at Sakhara, and dates 
from the time of the fifth dynasty, a time so remote that it is 
not possible, in spite of the assiduous researches of many Egyp- 
tologers, to give it a date in years. 

Among the most curious examples of persistence in art are 
the well-known Aggry beads, which occur everywhere in Africa, 
and in many parts of Asia. Similar beads are still made for 
the purpose of barter by glass-makers in England and Italy; 
yet they appear among the oldest remains in many widely-sepa- 
rated places. Mr. Nesbitt considers them Phoenician, and sup- 
poses they were made for purposes of barter with uncivilized 
nations, such as the ancient Britons. Glass beads of extreme 
hardness have been found in British graves; and, on analysis, 
were found to be composed and colored in the same manner‘as 
those of undoubted Egyptian origin. The usual type is large, 
not round, but spindle-shaped, and marked with alternate in- 
dented bands of red and blue, the colors being separated by a 
narrow white line. These beads are found in England, on the 
Gold Coast, in India and Germany, in Italy and Egypt. They 
are particularly common in the cities along the course of the 
Rhine. The oldest specimens must be Egyptian; but, in all 
“ap ragy the pattern was continued in many distinct manu- 
actories at many different periods. Very analogous are little 
vases of similarly indented patterns; but generally only of blue 
and white, or blue and yellow. Mr. Nesbitt figures several, 
labelling them “Ancient Egyptian or Phoenician.” One is black 
and white only. Another is very vivid green, with yellow and 
blue zigzags. These little vases are common in all the muse- 
ums, and are occasionally found in early tombs in Egypt, as well 
as in Cyprus and other Greek islands. As ancient as these little 
amphore and the Aggry beads, are mosaics, where the process 
of manufacture was the union by heat of a number of threads 
into a rod, which could be cut at any part so as to show the pat- 
tern. This also was an Egyptian invention, and in the Boolak 
Museum are some exquisite specimens of the time, probably, of 
the Rameses, or more than 1000 B.C. A little human-headed 
hawk in the British Museum is of this manufacture. Another 
in the Slade Collection presents a human bust, and the hair is 
so fine that what appears to the eye to be a line of the thickness 
of horsehair, can be magnified so as to show that it is composed 
of no fewer than nine threads of alternately transparent and 
opaque glass. This could not, of course, be directly accom- 
plished by any human power, but the glass must have been ar- 
ranged in larger pieces and the whole “rod” drawn out till it 
had diminished to the required thickness. The artistic possibil- 
ities of this welded glass were infinite, and the Romans first, and 
afterwards the Venetians, made great use of it. 
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- The only glass relics found in this country are a few beads 
which are generally supposed to have been brought by early 
traders for barter among the Indians. Prof. S.S. Haldeman has 
a number of such in his valuable collection. Rev. F. G. Olm- 
stead has one which he claims was taken from a grave which 
must have been buried at an earlier date than the time of Colum- 
bus. It however has marks similar to those described above as 
common in Europe at different periods. 


ORIENTAL NOTES. 





THE CANON OF PTOLEMY AND THE EGIBI TABLETS. 


The readers of this journal will be aware of the fact, that 
the British Museum contains a collection of contract tablets 
appertaining to the House of “gibi, a celebrated banking firm 
of ancient Babylon, whose affairs and interests were transmitted 
from father to son through many generations, and during a period 
of some 80 years, at least, covering the reigns of several kings. 
These documents are dated a certain day, month and year of the 
ruling monarch. Two or three years since, Mr. M. St. C. Bos- 
cawen arranged them in chronological order, for the purpose of 
comparison with the received chronology of the inscriptions, 
but more especially with the Canon of Wiewy. The result 
was that the gibi Tablets were found to agree exactly with this 
Canon in every particular; thus affording a most important con- 
firmation of it. (Zhe Academy, London, Jan. 27,1877, p. 78.) 

But, subsequently, Mr. Theoph. G. Pinches, connected with 
the Museum, discovered an gibi Tablet dated the eleventh 
year of the reign of Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, the limit of 
whose reign is fixed by the Canon of Ptolemy at 7- 8 years; this 
period being that also assigned by Herodotus. Mr. Pinches 
communicated his discovery to the Society of Biblical Archeol- 
ogy, London, in a paper read July 2nd, 1878, in which he re- 
marks: 

“This date (the 11th of Cambyses), overthrowing the perfect 
agreement of Mr. Boscawen’s list with the Canon of Ptolemy, 

Ka the author was at first reluctant to accept on ac- 
count of the number being as may be seen from the cuneiform 
text above, so badly written. Soon after the discovery of this 
tablet, however, another was discovered, bearing the date ‘11th 
Tebeh, 8th year of Cambyses,’ making him to reign eight years 
and three months, instead of seven years and five months. ; 
It is evident, therefore, that the Canon of Ptolemy, in the face 
of these unimpeachable witnesses, cannot stand.” (See Pro- 
ceedings, July 2, 1878.) 
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Thus, the credibility of a chronological scheme, which had 
been so long and so confidently relied upon by scholars, seemed 
all at once destroyed by the silent testimony of a single cunei- 
form tablet. But we have here a striking example and warn- 
ing against the adoption of hasty conclusions, unfavorable to 
long-established results, which have stood the test of criticism 
for centuries. By the kindness of Dr. E. Schrader, member of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Berlin, whose sound crit- 
icisms have done so much for cuneiform science, we are put in 
possession of his paper, being an extract from the Zeitschrift fiir 
gyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde; in which the Zgibi 
Tablet in question is fully explained, and in harmony with the 
Canon of Ptolemy. This author gives the text of the dates of 
three Hgibi Tablets, which we reproduce in the Assyrian trans- 
cription, followed by a translation: 

Ist. Babilu arah Risi-livu yum 25-Kan Sutti 1-Kan Ran- 
bu-zi-ya sar Babilu ina ju-mu-an-va Ku-ra-as abu-su sar 
matéti. “ Babylon, the month Risler, 25th day, Ist year of 
Kambyses, King of Babylon; at that time Cyrus, his Father, 
King of countries.” 

2d. Arah Nisannu yum 29-kan sanat T-kan Kan-bu-2i-ya 
sar Babilu sar matdti sa rid-tur-su. “ Month Nison, 29th 
day, the 7th year of Kambyses, King of Babylon, King of coun- 
tries, which are subject to him.” 

3d. Babilu . . . yum 7T-kan Sanat 11-kan (Ra)-am-bu- 
zi-ya Sar Balbilu. “Babylon, the 7th day, . . . the 11th 
year of Kambyses, King of Babylon.” 

We follow here, substantially, Dr. Schrader’s versions. In 
the third date, as will be seen, the month is defaced; but the 
eleventh year of the reign of this monarch is not to be mistaken. 
It is the first date, however, which affords the hint to the solu- 
tion of the difficulty. It appears that during the first years of 
Cambyses’ reign, he was merely a joint and subordinate ruler 
with his father, Cyrus, who was king of countries, that is, was 
Emperor, while his son was simply the sub-king of Babylon. 
The Canon of Ptolemy, then, includes only the period during 
which Cambyses ruled alone and independently. Accordingly, 
while at the first date Cyrus was Sar Matdéti, “King of Coun- 
tries,” and his son King of Babylon, subsequently, and at the 
second date, Cambyses had become “King of Countries.” We 
seem to have here a completed and satisfactory explanation, 
harmonizing the gibi Tablets with the Canon of Ptolemy. Dr. 
Schrader’s paper, from which we derive this solution of the 
difficulty, enters thoroughly into the question, and his results 
are entirely satisfactory. O. D. Miter. 
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GREEKS’ VIEW OF DEATH. 


The sadness with which the Greek looked upon death was 
~~ and decorous, but it was profound. Both to the Homeric 

reeks and the Greeks of the time of Pericles, the life to come 
was never anything more than a shadowy echo of the life upon 
earth. It is true that we find in Pindar thoughts of a brighter 
kind. But the poems of Pindar soon ceased to be popular, and 
his hope but a single gleam amid the gloom of the time. Aischy- 
lus regards the life led in the kingdom of the dead as a feeble 
and miserable state, in which honor can only be obtained through 
the remembrance of relations yet living upon the earth. Sopho- 
cles held that death was the worst of ills for the happy and only 
a sorry refuge for the miserable. Euripides hoped that 
there would be no future state. It is plain from their literature 
that the Greeks must have looked upon the death of their friends 
with unmixed sorrow. They made no display of fine inscrip- 
tions; the commonest epitaph was a simple aipe or farewell. 
But they expressed themselves rather in sculptures and reliefs 
like that which we have here. These are parting scenes, in 
which are simply expressed the sorrow of the survivors and the 
simple grief of the sufferer. There is no violence, no covering 
with sackcloth and ashes; we have only a chastened and mod- 
erate expression of profound grief. 


2 
-—- 





LINGUISTIC NOTES. 
BY ALBERT 8. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Two articles on the Marayan Race and its languages will be 
found in the February number of the “Journal of the Anthrop- 
ological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland.” In one of 
these, the Malayan customs and languages are discussed by 
Yule, while in the other, Keane makes the attempt to show that 
the insular Malays are no special race for themselves, but partly 
Mongoloids, partly Caucasians, or a mixture between both, and 
that their tongues can be derived immediately from the Cam- 
bodja linguistic family of Indo-China. The same number con- 
tains an article on the Kabi dialect of Queensland, Ausrratia, 
by Max Miilier. 


Tux position of the Cypriots language, as transmitted to us in 
the peculiar monumental script called epichoric Cypriote, among 
the other languages of antiquity has been a matter of doubt, 
although we possessed a long text in it in the bronze tablet of 
Idalion, which Prof. Roth has declared to be Semitic (in 1855). 
But lately an American, Hamilton Lang, the director of a 
branch of the Ottoman Bank, has discovered a bilingual Phceni- 
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cian Oypriote tablet in the ruins of a temple of Apollon, which 

roves conclusively, that the Cypriote language was a hellenic 
Fialect with archaic forms. Of all the Greek dialects known 
to us it has most affinity with that of Arcadia. | 


Tue adjectives of cotor found to exist among the Siberian 
people of the Tchuktchis during Nordenskjéld’s expedition, 
1878-79, have been subjected to an analysis by E. Almquist, 
and published in the Swedish language in the Abstracts of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, at Stockholm, 1879, No. 91, 
p. 61-69. 


Errorts are constantly made to derive from one and the same 
origin the semitic and the indoeuropean languages. All of 
them have failed and must fail, to the great distress of the 
pious but unscientific harmonists, who see themselves deluded 
in their attempt to derive the whole white race and its languages 
from the biblical Adam. One thing is nevertheless certain, 
that the primordial forms of Sanscrit agree with those of 
the most ancient Arabian, which is supposed to represent the 
Semitic in its oldest shape, in the names of a few objects of 
nature (and also in some verbs, we may add), as shown by the 
following table presented to the Munich Anthropological Society 
by Prof. Dr. Fr. Hommel. 


ANCIENT ARABIAN. INDOEUROPEAN. 
steer thauru staura 
horn karnu karna 
lion lib’atu laiwan 
gold kharudu gharata 
wine wainu waina 
silver * Parpu sirpara 


In another sitting of the same society, Prof. Hommel demon- 
strated the Caucasian origin of seventeen Nubians then present 
in the city of Munich. By their anthropological peculiarities and 
from their language, which is of the Semitic stock, he was brought _ 
to the conclusion, that the nation to which they belong, has im- 
migrated, probably, from Arabia across the Red Sea into Nubia, 
at least five thousand years ago, and possibly much longer. 





—_ 


NEW DISCOVERIES. 


The discovery has been made near Neuwied, of what is sup- 
posed to be‘one of the subterranean stores of the ancient Ger- 
mans mentioned by Tacitus. It contains charcoal, potsherds of 
rough description, and remains of bones, and on the line wall is 
the drawing of a running horse, ovary | scratched with a 
hard stone, and evincing a certain amount of skill. 
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The excavations undertaken by the Prussian government on 
the site of Pergamus, five or six months ago, have already 
resulted in some interesting discoveries. Fragments of sculp- 
ture have been found in a wall in the lower town, and among 
the remains now being brought to light on the Acropolis is a 
large hexagonal base of marble, which seems to have supported 
a colossal statue of Zeus. 


A fisherman has found a very remarkable weapon near the 
lake dwelling of Locras, in the Lake of Crienz. It is a double 
battle-ax of pure copper, forty-two centimetres long, and weigh- 
ing three kilogrammes. Massive and heavy in the middle, it 
broadens out gradually into two cutting edges, each having a 
width of twelve centimetres. Several similar weapons have 
been found in Denmark; but, so far as is known, this is the first 
of the kind discovered in Switzerland. 


A gentleman in Lansingburgh, New York, who deals in 
ey timber in manufacturing, recently came into the pos- 
session of a remarkable relic. It is an iron arrow or spear head 
about four inches long and one and one-half inches wide. It 
was found imbedded in a mahogany log from Monterey, Mexico. 
The log was thirty inches in diameter, and from eight to eleven 
inches of this hard, fine-grained wood had grown over the spear 
point since it was stuck in the tree. The end of the point was 
cut off by the saw, and thus led to the discovery. Little idea 
can be given of the age of this weapon, but it was probably left 
in the tree by some Spanish soldier at the time of the conquest. 
It evidently belongs to an age long passed away, as no weapons 
of the kind are now in use in any civilized region. 


A recent number of the AnTIQUARIAN contained the record of 
the discovery of a pipe fashioned in the shape of an elephant. 
It appears now that two other pipes bearing the same shape 
have been found. Rev. Mr. Goss, of Davenport, and another 
_ German clergyman from Geneseo, IIl., opened ten mounds in 
Louisa County, Iowa, and in a small one discovered a second 
elephant pipe. Dr. Farquharson writes concernirfg it that the 
stone is the same as the first—a crystalline sandstone — but 
exceedingly fragile, so much so as to excite wonder at its choice 
as a material for carving. The trunk of the elephant is straight 
and projects out at an angle of 45°, so that the opening for the 
smoke is through the trunk. It is covered with marks which 
indicate hair. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 
Quoted From Recent Books and Reports. 


HOW THE PYRAMIDS WERE BUILT.* 


From the far distance you see the giant forms of the pyramids, as if 
they were regularly crystalized mountains, which the ever-creating nature 
has called forth from the rock, to lift themselves up towards the vault of 
Heaven, And yet, they are but tombs, built by the hands of men, which 
have been the admiration and astonishment alike of the aneient and mod- 
ern world. Perfectly adjusted to the cardinal points of the horizon, they 
differ in breadth and height, as is shown by the measurements of the 
three oldest, as follows: 1. The Pyramid of Khufa, height, 450.75 ft., 
breadth, 746 ft. 2. Pyramid of Khafra, height, 447.5 ft., breadth, 690.75 ft. 
8. Pyramid of Menkara, height, 203 ft., breadth, 352.78 ft. The construction 
of these enormous masses has long been an insoluble mystery, but later 
generations have succeeded in solving the problem. According to their 
ancient usages and customs, the Egyptians, while they still sojourned in 
health and spirits, were ever mindful to turn their looks to the region 
where the departing Ra took leave of life, where the door of the grave 
opened, where the body, well concealed, at length found rest, to rise again 
to a new existence, after an appointed time of long, long years; while the 
soul, though bound to the body, was at liberty to leave the grave and re- 
turn to it during the daytime, in any form it chose. In such a belief, it 
was the custom betimes to dig the grave in the form of a deep shaft in the 
rock, and above this eternal dwelling to raise a superstructure of sacrificial 
chambers, sometimes only a hall, sometimes several apartments, and to 
adorn them richly with colored writings and painted sculptures, as was 
becoming to a house of pleasure and joy. The king began his work from 
his accession. As soon as he mounted the throne, the sovereign gave ord- 
ers to a nobleman, the master of all the buildings of his land, to plan the 
work and cut the stone. The kernel of the future edifice was raised on the 
limestone soil of the desert, in the form of a small pyramid built in steps, 
of which the well constructed and finished interior formed the king’s eter- 
nal dwelling, with his stone sarcophagus lying on the rocky floor. Let 
us suppose that this first building was finished while the Pharaoh still lived 
in the bright sunlight. A second covering was added, stone by stone, 
on the outside of the kernel; a third to this second, and to this even a fourth‘ 
and the mass of the giant building grew greater the longer the king enjoyed 
existence. And then, at last, when it became almost impossible to extend 
the area of the pyramid further, a casing of hard stone, polished like glass, 
and fitted accurately into the angles of the steps, covered the vast mass 
of the sepulchre, presenting a gigantic triangle on each of its four faces. 
More than seventy such pyramids once rose on the margin of the desert, 
each telling of a king, of whom it was at once the tomb and monument. 
Had not the greatef number of these sepulchres of the Pharaohs been des- 
troyed almost to the foundation, and had the names of the builders of 
these which still stand been accurately preserved, it would have been easy 
for the enquirer to prove and make clear by calculation what was originally, 
and of necessity, the proportion between the masses of the pyramids and 
the years of the reigns of their respective builders. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA.+ 


It has already been announced by telegraph that the long sought head 
of the Victory of Patonios has been found, unfortunately without the face. 
It is, nevertheless, a very valuable discovery, of which the following is an 
account. 

After a necessary interruption during the summer months, the work of 
excavation was resumed on the 14th of October. We immediately set one 
hundred laborers to work upon the terrain behind the portico of the Echo 
on the east, in order to find the heads still wanting of the east gable, an 
also that of the Niké (Victory). For in the neighborhood of that portico 

*Extract from Brugsch’s t, Vol. I, ‘es 70-72. 


+38th Report, published by the “Monitor of ihe German ge Translated from the 
French for the Oriental Journal by Prof. Hendrickson, of Beloit College. 
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which borders the Albis on the east, we had already, the year before, dis- 
covered two heads, belonging either to the east gable or to the metopes of 
the Temple of Jupiter, or else. to the Roman portrait-statue. Thus we 
were bound to pursue with energy the works in that direction. 

The soil appeared at once very favorable, in the first place, because it 
was filled with ruins of later structures, made from the debris, and whose 
clay (torchis) walls have already furnished a large number of our marble 
fragments, and also because the ancient surface here rises toward the 
embankment of the Stadion. In the most unfavorable places of the Olympic 
soil, we have been obliged frequently to dig to a depth of 6 or 7 metres in 
the sand before reaching a layer which could be excavated to any purpose, 
while here we met the upper parts of these ruins after having removed 
only a few inches of the surface soil. Fortunate discoverles here at once 
promised results of increasing value. 

Already, on the 20th October, there was recovered from a wall a small 
statue of Fortuna-Nemesis, with wheel and rudder, which, as may be 
inferred from a copy of the same figure discovered earlier, has formerly 
=. with this attachment, the before-mentioned secret door of the 

ion. 

On the 29th followed a head of Titus, whose neck corresponds exactly 
to a statue of Cesar found a year and a half ago; this was nearly com- 
plete, the most beautiful statue of this kind that had yet been found, with 
its cuirass decorated with Nereids, and with all its vivacity of movement. 

The 3lst October brought us the head of a kneeling child from the 
east gable, strengthening our hope of finding yet six heads still wanting 
to this gable, and of which several, like those of Jupiter, Alpheus, Neppo- 
damia, and Steropea, are of very great importance. This child’s head 
resembles a young brother of Kladeas, but of a more noble form, with eyes 
beautifully set, and full lips. 

In proportion, however, as the embankment of the Stadion arose, so 
ascended also our excavation. On the 3d November, at noon, the pick of a 
laborer struck, at about the depth of a spade under the surface, a large 
piece of marble, which was soon recognized as a head. When it had been 
cautiously freed from the stones which surrounded it (stones of a wall of 
more recent construction), it was unfortunately discovered that the face 
was entirely wanting. But at the first moment we almost forgot this loss, 
in our joy at having finally in our possession the long-sought head of that 
Niké whose discovery had brilliantly inaugurated the excavations at Olym- 
pia four years ago. That this is really the head of that Victory of Paionios, 
both the proportions, the quality of the marble, the headdress, the style, 
and certain minutie of the surface work, as well as the place itself of the 
discovery, does not permit us to doubt. Already over a surface of 100 
metres from the pedestal of the Niké, we had found fragments of limbs, of 
drapery, and of wings, belonging to the statue; these were so many indices 
and guides in the continuation of our researches. Indeed, the neck is so 
crushed that the head cannot be properly mounted on the trunk, but that 
it belongs to it, however, the exact harmony of the outlines, and the dimen- 
sions of the neck, demonstrate conclusively. 

This head differs from the other parts of the statue heretofore found 
by the preservation of its surface. While the body, in certain places, has 
been completely roughened by the rain, the rear of the head is relatively 
well preserved. The probable cause of this is that the head may have 
been struck off before the body was overturned, the face being severed in 
the fall, and that afterwards the rear of the head was encased in the wall 
out of which we recovered it, while the body remained exposed to all the 
severity of the weather. Moreover it is possible that the layer of color 
may have helped to preserve the hair and the fillets. But, in any case, 
what must have contributed to the preservation of this head, is the fact 
that it was. protected on the sides by the erect wings and by an arched 
drapery which hung between the wings, as is indicated with the greatest 
probability by certain fragments of the wings and drapery already found. 

In this new discovery, what gives us the purest artistic pleasure is the 
beautiful contour of the head, around which the hair softly waves, held 
back by a triple fillet, in order that the air, agitated by the movements of 
the wings, may not dishevel it. It may be said that this arrangement of 
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the hair is a medium between the elaborate coiffure of the slender young 
maid embraced by the Centaurin the group of the marriage feast of the 
Lapithe, on the west gable, and the graceful ribbons ornamenting those 
female heads which are found in several museums under the name of 
Sappho. The head of the Niké has, in common with the former (Lapithean 
Maid), the severity of motive, and, in common with the latter (the Sapphos), 
the gracefully waving hair, whose rich tresses flow beneath the bands 
which clasp them. This demi-reserve (in the ornamentation of the head) 
indicates its belonging to an epoch near the masters of the severe style; 
but already in the curling of the hair, is revealed the spirit of the new age, 
so clearly expressed by the over-bold flight of the Niké, and the exagger- 
ated folds of its drapery. 

Though we do not yet possess the most important, that is, the features 
of its countenance, we need not, however, despair of finding these also. 
The experiences of the past few years at Olympia teach us that we may 
calculate with great probability on discovering what is lacking. Dozens of 
heads have already been recovered here by small fragments. The soil of 
Olympia has, up to the present, yielded up its works of marble in quanti- 
ties of which the history of antique excavations perhaps furnishes no 
parallel. We may, therefore, hope that with perseverance we shall recover 
not only the face of the Niké and the wanting parts of the Hermes, but 
also the majority of the metopes and heads of the gables, which are yet 
lacking. To speak only of these latter groups, when we have already 
recovered from the soil 41 figures, more or less complete, and 25 heads, we 
may reasonably hope to find also 15 heads which are yet absent. A suc- 
ceeding report will show the discoveries that have been made in the other 
parts of the altis on the west side. 


THE ANCIENT PRAENESTE. 


A silver bowl was found at Palestrina, in 1876. It bears a Phoenician in- 
scription. A goddess, symbolized by the face and arms of an Egyptian 
Divinity, and furnished with wings, is represented as saving a huntsman 
with his chariot and horses from danger. 

The inscription reminds us of the Old Testament’s expression of ‘“‘cover- 
ing” or ‘‘ hiding under the shadow of God’s wings.” 

Another reminder, also, of Bible customs is found in the duplicate 
tariffs of the sacrifices offered in the temple of Baal. These were discov- 
ered at Marseilles and Carthage. The animals enumerated as fit for sacri- 
fice are - 1. The ox; and—2. The calf and stag; 3. The ram and goat; 4. The 
lamb, the kid and fawn. The stag was substituted for the human victims 
once sacrificed by the Carthagenians, reminding us of the ram which was 
substituted for Isaac in Abraham’s sacrifice. In fact, if the Masoretic 
punctuation were changed in the Hebrew in the passage in Genesis, xxtI, 
13, the reuding would be stag, instead of “ram.” 


ETRUSCAN VasES.—The Museum of the Louvre, Paris, has just acquired 
two vases of large size, of the utmost importance from the scientific point 
of view. They are two Etruscan vases of the earliest period, with paint- 
ings in white on a red ground. On one is seen a chariot attacked by a 
lion, an imitation of Assyrian art, and a naval engagement between two 
very singularly shaped vessels. 


THE FrEsCO OF FRA ANGELICO. The recent removal of the magnificent 
fresco painting of Fra Angelico from what was the chapter house of the con- 
vent of St. Dominic, is an event in the history of art. It is well known 
that the frescoes of this artist are among the earliest works of mediwval 
art in existence. This, however, in common with other frescoes of great 
value, has been, owing to the carelessness of Italians, exposed to the dan- 
ger of destruction. The passion for restoration also threatened to almost 
obliterate the original. ‘This picture has been washed, as were the frescoes 
of Michael Angelo on the Sistine chapel. The sky has been injured, and 
the robe of the virgin has also suffered. When the ancient building was 
being converted into a villa, the masons cracked the brick walls on which 
it was painted. Fortunately, Professor Maggariti has recently purchased 
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the painting, and has succeeded in removing the partition bodily, without 
injuring the painting. The probability is that this gem of medieval art will 
now be preserved, and that it will remain very much as it has appeared 
under the hand of the great artist.* 


Hovuszs tn Inp1a.—A large square building with an open court in tht 
center, and generally three stories in height. A veranda runs all around 
each story, opening into the court. Some houses have two parts, one back 
of the other, both containing courts. The part nearest to the street, in 
that case, is the one used by the men, the women rarely being permitted 
to enter it. In the back part the doors and windows of the womens’ 
rooms open into the verandas. The women may go into the court, and 
may visit each others’ rooms, but cannot go anywhere else. The houses 
are built of brick, plastered over and whitewashed. The stores are of 
brick, roughly put together. The courts are sometimes paved, sometimes 
of mud, but always destitute of grass. All the rooms of the first story are 
used for cooking, or else as stables for cows. Their implements are the 
most primitive. The floors are of mud, and their fire places are like three 
pillars on which they rest the kettle, and between which they put the wood 
for burning. They have no chimneys, and the smoke wanders through the 
room. The rooms where the women live are mere bed-rooms, paved with 
brick, with one window without glass, but having bars running up and 
down. The rooms have no carpet nor matting, and no pictures. The fur- 
niture is a bed with a piece of matting on it, a wooden box to keep clothes 
in, and a brass drinking vessel. In this room the mother and the children 
stay the most of the time.t+ 





OUR EXCHANGES. 


REVUE CRITIQUE D'HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE.—Paris, Ernest Leroux, Editeur. 


This vaiuable weekly review contains among its literary and historical 
notices many items of great interest to the archeologist as well as to the 
literary man. The notices of books on Oriental and archeological subjects 
are especially valuable, as they give very complete information as to the 
publications on these subjects which appear in France and other European 
countries. 


MATERIAUX POUR L’HISTOIRE PRIMITIVE ET NATURELLE DE L’HoMME: Dirigee par M. 

Emile Cartailthac. Paris: Ch. Reinwald, Libraire. 

The interest taken in the primitive and natural history of the human 
race must certainly be greater in France than in this country, or no such 
elaborate and expensively prepared magazine devoted to these specialties, 
as this is, could be supported. The cuts alone descriptive of the various 
curious relics of copper, stone, and in some cases of iron, are very expen- 
sive. The forty-eight pages of letter fgons Seow po be ag pages in the volume, 
must have involved a large amount of time and 

It is one of the most complete magazines on Pamainetesy in the world. 
We take pleasure in recommending it to our readers. 


Tue JOURNAL oF PHILOLOGY: Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M. A., Ingram Bywater, M. A., 

and Henry Jackson, M.A. London: McMillain & Co., 1879. Vol. VIII. 

The number before us contains about 160 pages of solid reading mainly 
on classical philology. One article is on “Tone and other Characteristics 
of Chinese,” and another on “The Genuineness of the Sophist of Plato and 
some of its Philosophical Bearings.” The latter article is especially inter- 
esting, maintaining that Plato designed his work as a critique of the doc- 
trine of three existing schools of gerd in Greece, namely, the Eleatic, 
the Megaric and the Cynic, and showing the various issues of thought 
which prevailed in Plato’s time. 


Harriett Laem, Sonpreaetioness A 19. 
THatlonal B Repository, February, 1880 et inea 
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It is refreshing to find in a strictly philological work these oases of 
thought. The general reader is certainly much more interested in the 
philosophy of scholars than in the logomachy of the professional linguists, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the linguists themselves are ultimately 
to reach the thought of the writers and that the technicalities of their pur- 
suits are only a means to this end. The picture of ancient times portrayed 
by words and relics is growing more and more complete, so that we welcome 
the philological journals as most efficient colaborers in the archeological 
field, or rather are glad to be welcomed ourselves to that field. So manly 
and strong a journal is certainly to us a welcome exchange. 


THE AMBRICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY, VoL. I, No. 2: Edited by Basil L. Gilderslecve. 

Baltimore, May, 1880. 

Journals of philology are common in Europe, but like other specialties 
have not heretofore received much support in this country. This magazine 
starts well. Each number, about 120 pages of finely printed matter, is 
fully up to the standard ef European journals both in contributions and in 
editorial management. 

This number contains, among other articles on specific points in philo- 
logy, one on the more general subject of “Grimm’s Law ” and its applica- 
tions. Among the book reviews we notice one of Garrick Mallery’s 
“Introduciion to the Study of Sign Language,” by C. H. Toy. The number 
also contains thirty pages devoted to “ Reports,” which means a digest of 
the reports of philological societies, museums and other societies. 

Prof. Gildersleeve, the editor, is spending several months in Europe and 
the editorial work is now done by Prof. Chas. D. Morris, of the same 
University. 


THe AmERicAN ART REVIEW: A Journal Devoted to the Practice, Theory, History and 
Archeeol: of Art. Boston, New York, Chicago: Estes & Lauriat. ted by S. R. 
Koehler, Wm. C. Prime, LL. D., and Chas. C. Perkins. 

This is a charming work and seems to have a distinctive field. It enters 
into the work which is done in Europe by the Portfolio, the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts and the Zeitachrift fur Bildende Kunst. The design seems to 
be to cultivate the art taste and direct the enthusiasm for art in this 
country so that cultivated people may keep pace with the times and intel- 
ligently employ their time and money in these gratifying pursuits. 

The magazine is devoted to no school, but makes a specialty of the his- 
tory and archw@ology of art on this continent, and at the same time gives a 
great amount and variety of information concerning ancient medisval and 
modern art in Europe and the Eastern continents. Especial attention 
seems to be given to etching, and each number contains two or more full 
page portraits or landscape pictures by prominent American etchers. 
Modern wood engraving, which has reached such wonderful completion, 
also receives marked attention. Such wood and steel-plate engravings as 
have been employed have shown a judicious selection and excellent taste. 
One of the most remarkable things about the book is that the engravings 
are generally made to suit the letter press rather than the letter press to 
suit the engravings. The only way that any education in art can ever be 
properly” given is, in our opinion, to allow the hand to be governed by the 

ead rather than the thought to be governed by the art. The eye may educate 
the taste, but it does not develop ideas. Hence the value of good material 
on the history, the archeology, and the theory and practice of art in all its 
departments. We are glad to see this new venture which seems to indicate 
so much confidence in the culture and correct taste of the American people, 
and we welcome the magazine to our exchange list with a great deal of 
pleasure. 


PROCBEDINGS OF THE DAVENPORT ACADEMY OF NaTuRAL Scrences: Vol. I, Part Il. 

Davenport, Iowa: J. Duncan Putnam, 1880. 

This report is a marvel of science. Such progress in a little academy of 
science in an inland western town is indeed wonderful. Without means, 
except such as the enthusiasm of the members could collect and without 
prestige of great names or the reputation of any of its members, the 
society has kept diligently at work until now its report fills a volume, 
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which for size, and for specific information, equals any report published on 
the continent. What is remarkable about this report is that it is filled 
largely with archeological subjects. The field which the academy occupies 
is to be sure one very favourable for such researches, it being the centre of 
the great territory of the mound builders, and abundant opportunity is at 
hand for exploration. 

That the work of excavating and searching for the contents of these 
mounds has been diligently pursued is evident from this report, as there 
are no less than fifteen descriptions of mounds and mound explorations in 
this one volume. The only fault that could be found with the work is the 
absence of any general and thorough topographical survey. This neglect 
‘we consider a very serious fault, as there is far more to be learned as to 
the tribal peculiarities, religious views and general habits of the mound 
builders from an intelligent study of the works in their topographical 
surroundings, than from the collection of all their relics combined. But 
the academy has done a grand good work, both in collecting and exploring, 
and we congratulate the members on finding a pyblisher who is willing to 
devote so much time and money to the interests of so progressive and 
hopeful aninstitution. We personally know that Mr. J. D. Putnam, the former 
corresponding secretary, has expended much more money in this work than 
he will receive back, but such are the men, and women too, who lay the 
foundations for the future. | 


THE JOURNAL OF THE CINCINNATI SOCIETY OF NATURAL History: April, 1880. Cincin- 
nati: James Barclay, Printer. 

The Cincinnati Society of Natural History has been in active operation 
for several years. Occupying a field peculiarly favorable for geolo- 
gical investigation, the work has been mainly in the direction of geology, to- 
gether with conchology and botany. Within two or three years the activities 
of some of the members have been directed to the investigation of pre- 
historic tokens, and this report abounds with results in that department, 
twenty-eight pages out of sixty-eight being devoted to the account of 
explorations near Madisonville, Ohio. This report has already been given 
to the public in a condensed form in Prof. J. T. Short’s volume on the 
North Americans of antiquity, but as here given is much more complete. 
It is attended with twenty-one wood cuts and ten full page lithographs pic- 
turing the various pipes, specimens of pottery, skeletons and skulls which 
‘were discovered in the mounds and ancient burying places of this vicinity. 

The region about Cincinnati is prolific in Mound Builders’ relics. No 
city in the Union furnishes such an abundance of relics, and some very 
large private eabinets have been collected beside the very considerable 
collections which are exhibited in the society’s rooms. The intelligent 
gentlemen who are residents of this vicinity seem to be alive to the im- 
portance of a proper study of the subject and hence the scientific circle at 
Madisonville from whence this report comes. We congratulate these gentle- 
men on their success. 


AND THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE PEABODY MUSEUM, 

Ero.: Vol. Il, Nos.3and4. Cambridge, 1880. 

This volume includes, beside the report of the curator and the list of 
additions to the museum and library during the year 1878-1879, several 
articles contributed by gentlemen who are scattered through various 
parts of the United States. One of these is by Lucien Carr upon measure- 
ments of crania from California; another on flint chips, by 0. O. Abbott, 
gives an account of certain open air workshops where the ancient inhabit- 
ants preceding the Indians manufactured their arrow-heads; a third article 
by Paul Schumacher on the method of manufacturing pottery among the 
Indians of Southern California. Elmer R. Reynolds gives an account of 
aboriginal soapstone quarries in the District of Columbia, and Hon. Lewis 
H. Morgan describes an ancient stone Pueblo on the Animas River, in New 
Mexico. An article follows which occupies about one hundred and fifty 

son the social organization and mode of government of the ancient 
Moni , by Ad. F. Bandelier. The latter is one of a series of articles on 
ancient Mexico and seems more suitable for a Smithsonian contribution 
than for a museum report, but is very valuable to American scholars. 
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The report fills a ponderous volume of 775 pages and is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of archeology, especially as it gives the results of 
latest investigations and study on the American continent. 

BULLETINO DELLA COMMISSIONE ARCHEOLOGIOA CoMUNALE DI Roma: Anno VIII, Serie 

Seconda. Roma, 1880 

This report contains first “ Corpus Inscripteonum Latinarum,” seventy- 
three pages, by Sig. Rodolfo Lauriani, and second, “Anfora Aramaica del 
Oastro Pretorio,” by Prof. Enric Fabiano, a photograph page and two 
folded plates illustrating the latter article. 


The Popular Science Monthly for March, April, May and June. 

The following articles are worthy of attention: The Dolmens in Japan, 
by Prof. Edw’d 8. Morse. Prehistoric Ruins in Southern Colorado, by 
Henry Gannett. The Textile Plants of the World. Size of Brain and 
Size of Body. Climate and Complexion. The Crossing of Human Races, 
by A. De Quatrefages. Recent Geographical Explorations. Views of Prim- 
itive Marriage. The last two are especially valuable. 


The Naturalist. This magazine has always valuable notes on anthro- 
pology and archeology from that scholarly gentleman, Prof. O. T. Mason. 
The July number has also an article on the use of fertilizers by the Ameri- 
can Indians, which has considerable interest to our readers. Several arti- 
cles on the modern doctrine of evolution have appeared in late numbers, 
from the pens of Prof. Cope, F. 8S. Lippincott, and others. 


Kansas City Review. The miscellaneous but scholarly character of this 
magazine continues. It is delightful to know that amid the activities of a 
new country so many find time to pursue special studies, and to wield 
scholarly pens. Such men as Judge West, A. H. Thompson, G. OC. Brod- 
head, A. L. Child, and others, are valuable anywhere, and especially so, so 
near our western frontiers. 

There is no doubt that the existence of this journal gives encourage- 
ment to the pursuits to which these gentlemen are devoted, and that the 
societies of that region are better known by the means, and yet we are 
grateful for their faithful adherence to our own journal through the two 
years of its existence. The friendly cooperation of the Review has been a 
source of encouragement also. 

The North American Review for July has an article on the Exodus of 
Israel, by Pres’t S. OC. Bartlett. The position of the writer may be under- 
stood by the following extracts. Modern scholarship is learning more and 
more the lesson of respect for the narrative of the Pentateuch. The con- 
trast between the flippancy of Von Bohlen and his contemporaries, and the 
considerate deference of Lepsius, Brugsch, Birch and Poole, is instructive. 
One result already reached has been to assert the substantial contempora- 
neousness of the narrative of the exodus with the transaction. The sub- 
stantial fact of the expedition is no more to be questioned than the Nor- 
man conquest. We not only find this transaction imbedded in the tradi- 
tion of Egypt, but we can now approximately connect it with its monumen- 
tal history, as well as with the geography of Egypt. The period now 
commonly assigned to the Exodus is the reign of Menephta, son of Rame- 
ses II. The general locality of Israel is well settled. Herr Brugsch’s 
departure from his own former view, locating Rameses at San, is not 
necessitated by any discovery he has made. Just south of Suez, are found 
all the requisites of the scripture narrative. 

The National Repository contains several articles on Raphael, illustrated 
with wood-cuts illustrating his masterpieces. The June number has an 
illustrated article on the Lenox Library, and one on Oriental Weddings. 
The notes on art and archwology in this journal are generally discriminat- 
ing and instructive. 

Potter's Monthly for April has an illustrated article on the Land of the 
Montezumas. For May, one on the Land of the Iliad, by F. Myron Colby, 
with cuts of Ancient Sardis Plain of the Troad, the Greek and Trojans, 
Alexander the Great, Helen and Paris, site of ancient Troy, Philadelphia 
near the Troad, Modern Pergamus, &c.; and for July a valuable contribu- 
tion by George Bancroft Griffith, on Cathedrals, illustrated by cuts of Tra- 
jan’s column, the Pantheon at Rome, interior of St. John’s, Vatican at Rome, 
Leaning Tower at Pisa, Antwerp Cathedral, and old St: Paul’s, London. 
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The Archeological Institute of America First Annual Report. This Socie- 
ty was formed for the purpose, of promoting Archeological. investigation, 
both in historic and prehistoric fields. Life membership, $100; Annual, $10. 

The Magazine of Américan History for April, contains an article on the 
Pawnee Indians, their History and Ethnology, by John H. Dunbar; also the 
No. for March contains one on the Mound Builders, by R. 8. Robertson, an 
article which was read before the Congres de Americanistes, at its second 
session, in Luxembourg. 


Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History. Vol. XX, Part 
II, contains Traces of the Mediterranean Nations in the Northern Ocean, by 
Dr. Kneeland; e. g., stockings, containing Spanish patterns; filagree silver 
work, such as was made in Genoa; the Phrygian caps of the Icelandic stu- 
dents, similar to the head gear found in Greece. 


The Transactions of the Academy of Science of St. Louis. Vol. IV, No. 
I, contains a paper on the Geological and Geographical Distribution of the 
Human Race, by Nathaniel Hernes; a vocabulary of the Zayne language of 
Chopas, Mexico, by Ada C. G. Collins; and an article on Egyptian theology, 
by Prof. G. Seyffurth, D. D., illlustrated with Egyptian pictographs. This 
author opposes the “champollionist ” method of deciphering Egyptian, and 
proposes one of his own. 


At a meeting of the Boston Society of Natural History in October, 1879, 
Prof. F. W. Putnam reported the discovery of chambered vaults in mounds 
in Missouri, resembling the Dolmens of Europe, with passage ways several 
feet in length and two in width, leading from the southern side, and opening 
on the edge of the mound. The walls were similar to these described by 
Prof. Osborne in this No. of the ANTIQUARIAN. Such structures are very 
rare on this continent. 

The New Englander for May has an article on work and leisure, by Ernest 
Curtius, being a translation of an oration delivered on the birthday of the 
Emperor William, March 22, 1875—an article illustrated by many allusions 
to the customs of various nations, and abonnding with many suggestive 
thoughts. 

The Canadian Naturalist, Vol. IX, No. 4, has a second article on the 
origin of some American Indian tribes, by John Campbell, M.A. The posi- 


. tion of Mr. Campbell is that the Algonquins and the Iroquois were derived 


from Asiatic races, and that the Malay and Mongolian forms of speech, 
roots, suffixes, affixes, etc., can still be recognized in the vocabularies of 
the different tribes. 


The Penn Monthly for June reviews the controversy which has been 
going on over Mr. Morgan’s classificatory system of relationships, con- 
tained in the Smithsonian Contributions for Knowledge, Vol. XV. The 
author of the article, Wm. F. Allen, defends this system from the attacks 
made by Mr. McLennan, the English ethnologist, which appeared in that 
author’s work, entitled “Studies in Ancient History.” Mr. Morgan takes as 
his starting point the gens, an organism which he finds universal among 
mankind, and cites the cases of nations as remote as the North American 
Indians and the Aztecs, and the Romans of early classic history. Mr. 
McLennan ignores the gens, but recognizes one fact held by Mr. Morgan, 
and that is the prevalence of exogamy. The custom of marrying outside of 
one’s own tribe, Mr. Morgan maintains, did not exist, but that of exogamy, 
as related to the gens, he believesis of universal observance. Mr. Morgan’s 
theory is certainly borne out by the facts, as ascertained among the native 
tribes of America, though it is possible the two authors may differ more in 
their definition of what constitutes the tribal relationship than in the exist- 
ence of this custom. It is hopeful for the progress of Mr. Morgan’s theory 
that all the prehistoric races, especially of the Mound Builders, as well as 


“of the living native tribes, go to prove the existence of an extensive clan or 


gens system. 

Western Reserve Historical Society. Col. C. Whittlesey, Pres’t. Tract 
No. 50, Ohio Indians, by Judge Hugh Welch. No. 51, The War of 1812: Gen. 
Wadsworth’s Division of Ohio Militia, by Col. CO. Whittlesey. 

- New Hampshire Historical Society. Sam’l C. Eastman, Librarian. On 
the origin and use of the name Kearsage, as applied to two mountain peaks 
inN. H. By John M. Shirley and Hon. C. V. Fox. 
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New Jersey ‘Historical Society. Rob’t 8. Swords, Librarian. 1. The 
Bones of Columbus, by Ool. R. 8. Swords, at the annual meeting at Tren- 
ton, N. J., Jan. 23, 1879. 2..Massacre at Tappan, in September, 1773, by 
Gen. Wm. Stryker. 3, A Memoir of Prof. Joseph Henry, LL. D., by Prof. 
James ©. Moffat. At the May meeting in 1879: 1. Character and Employ- 
ments of the Early Settlers on the Sea Coast of New Jersey, by Rev. Allen 
Brown. 2. The Newark Mountains in the Last Century, by Stephen 
Wicks, M. D. 
rR The Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Science. Vol. V. 

art II. 
Michigan Pioneer Collections, Vols. I and II, Lansing, 1876, 1877-8. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 
Foot-PRINTs OF VANISHED Races. By 4. J. Conant. St. Louis, Mo. Chauncy R. Barnes. 

That Missouri, with its genial climate, diversified surface, and numerous 
streams, was a favorite home of the Mound Builders, is evidenced by the 
innumerable mounds and other works of engineering skill met with in such 
profusion in different parts of the State. From time to time, vague reports 
of mysterious stone ruins, or peculiar earth structures having been found 
by some curious or chance explorer, have appeared in different journals, 
been copied by the press generally, and raised a longing among archeolo- 
gists for a more complete knowledge of Missouri’s antiquities. And, too, 
the great quantities of pottery, almost constituting a distinct type, taken 
from these mounds in late years, has only helped to increase this curiosity. 

To meet this want as far as possible, Foot-Prints of Vanished Races, 
constituting at first a department in a State history, was embodied in book 
form by itself, and given to the public by the author. 

We took it up eagerly and looked it over with that keen enthusiasm an 
antiquarian always feels when coming upon entirely new ground. We had 
a right to expect in a book put forth under such circumstances, something 
of decided value to the antiquarian, if not to the general public, but, while 
there are some new facts brought out, it seems to be so overloaded with a 
too credulons acceptance of untrustworthy authors and traditions, as to be 
misleading to the ordinary reader, and disappointing to the archeologist. 

The author, where describing his own explorations, is always interesting 
and careful in his statements. His description of the cave-dwellings of 
the Ozark mountains appeals to our love of the mysterious, and opens up 
a possible new field in American archeology. As deeply interesting also 
are his accounts of the ruins in the “ sunken country,” having New Madrid 
for their base, and the stone structures and chambered tumuli in other parts 
of the State. 

On page 39, Mr. Conant assumes cremation to have been practiced before 
burial, and builds a theory upon it, without attempting in the first place to 
prove a position not always admitted. On page 63 he adopts the tradition, 
on very slender grounds indeed, that the mysterious inside ditch to so many 
of the larger earthworks, was for a sort of fish preserve. On page 64, 
speaking of the Mound Builders, he says, “some of whom are known to 
have migrated to the southwest.” Where does he get his ‘“‘known” knowl- 
edge? Thatis just what archeologists have been looking for. On page 
66 he gives to certain hypothetical mounds, and without even a show of 
reason, the character of “garden mounds” ! 

But the scientific value of the work is impaired by too great credulity, 
and by various assumptions which are not borne out by facts. The promi- 
nence given to the book written by Mr. Wm. Pidgeon is an illustration of 
this. Mr. Pidgeon may have given some facts, but his book is worthless as 
an archeolagical guide. 

The work in question is, in some respects, quite a valuable addition to 
our archeological knowledge, yet its scientific value is marred by the loose 
statements so frequently made. We, in this country, have had in the past 
too many wild speculations to advocate. It has detracted from the real value 
of our antiquarian remains and studies. Until very lately we havo not been 
recognized as having any scientific standing by European savants. Let us 
gather the facts first; they are disappearing rapidly. We will have plenty 
of time afterwards to theorize. 

MENnDorA, ILu. J. D. Moopy, 
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Tux Truz Story oF THE Exopvus oF ISRAEL, AND THE HISTORY OF MONUMENTAL EGYPT, 
compiled from the work of Dr. Henry Brugsch Bey, by Francis H. Underwood. Boston ; 
Lee & Shepard, 1880. 

Bruason’s “Egypt under the Pharaohs” is a scholarly work, based on 
the decipherment of the monuments. It contains the translations of many 
remarkable inscriptions, and is accompanied with maps and plates, but it 
is somewhat expensive. This abridgment gives the gist of the two volumes, 
in the condensed form of a single 12mo. volume of 236 pages. The 
abridgment is, for the general reader, as good as the original. It contains 
just those passages which a careful reader would be likely to mark, and 
saves the trouble of reading through much learned but cumbersome matter. 

The style of the author in the original is very uneven, sometimes crowded 
with specific dates, hard names and dry facts, then giving way to a flight 
of rhetoric. In this respect the abridgment is somewhat an improvement; 
oe peculiarities of the original are somewhat toned down by the trans- 

on. 

The volume however contains much of the technical language and infor- 
mation of a professional Egyptologist, and for this reason is not quite as 
readable as a compilation of the same facts would be, yet it is probable 
that the volume would be prized more highly because it is an abridgment 
and not a compilation. 

Mr. Brugsch’s book has very great value to Bible students, especially as 
there is that constant outcropping of the underlying strata of Bible facts 
amid the accumulations of monumental history, which is absolutely surpris- 
ing. There are those who do not like this confirmation of Scripture from the 
testimony of the monuments. It would not be strange, too, if Brugsch 
should be attacked on both sides—by Bible students because he differs 
from the accepted views as to the place where the Israelites dwelt, and the 
route which they took, and by skeptics, because he has presumed to recog- 
nize the Bible at all, in his investigations. 

The Israelites were certainly in Egypt, whatever route they took in 
their Exodus from Egypt, and it is refreshing to know that Egyptologists 
recognize the fact, even if they differ as to some points, especially in 
their way of explaining the miracle of the crossing the Red Sea. 

It is probable that this volume will be extensively read, and we congratu- 
late the publishers on the success which doubtless awaits them in their 
effort to bring these facts of ancient history into an available form for the 
reading public. 


-ADAMITES, OR, A DEMONSTRATION OF MAN’S EXISTENCE BEFORE ADAM. * * By 

Alexander Winchell, LL. D. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co., 1880. 

To reconcile the Scripture account of the history of man, and the recent 
discoveries of science concerning prehistoric man, different authors have 
given several theories. 

One, advanced by McCausland, is that the Bible represents only the par- 
ticular race who were the worshippers of the one God, and to whom reve- 
lation was given. Another, by Dr. Tayler Lewis, is that a cataclysm 
occurred before Adam’s creation, by which all mankind was destroyed, and 
-hat a new race was created. The theory advanced by Prof. Winchell is 
that the race was developed from former existing species, but that the 
white race is the one mentioned by the Bible, while other races existed, 
which were pre-Adamic. 

Prof. Winchell’s theory is carried out much more completely than either 
of the preceding, and is sustained by a remarkable array of facts, in the 
geography, history, chronology and ethnology of the ancient races, drawn 
from the Bible, and from books of ancient history. One argument is that 
many existing races show in their craniology, physiology and psychology, 
that they differ from the white race and were pre-Adamic, or were in ex- 
existence before the flood, and survived that event, which was only local in 
its effects. 

The white race included the Hamitic, including also the Egyptian and 
Nubian; the Semitic, including Chaldean and Hebrew; and the Japhetic, 
including Medean, Hellenic, Scythian, Hindoo. The genealogy of the race 
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owas: First, from the pre-Australians, a black race. Second, Hottentots. 
Third, Papuans. Fowrth, Malayoids to Dravidians, then Adamites, or 
Mediterraneans, and so to the Hamites, Semites and Japhites. The author 
says: “I have assumed the possibility that the brown races are Adamic, 
though I have indicated a leaning toward the opposite view.” 

These attempts to reconcile science and revelation are hopeful, even if 
they are mainly tentative rather than conclusive, for, like the suppositions 
of geologists in regard to the creative days, they show the conviction that 
there is harmony rather than conflict between the two records. 


-— 
_< 








NEW BOOKS. 
Worsaae, J. J. A., la conservation des antiquités et des ents nati en D k. 
Copenhague, 1878, 8vo, 17 pages. 


This report forms a portion of the “Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Northern Archeologists,” and contains a historic sketch of all that has 
been done to preserve the national antiquities and monuments of the pre- 
historic and historic epochs, in execution of the royal decree of 1858. Sums 
exceeding two millions of francs have already been expended on the resto- 
ration of ancient cathedrals and other monumental churches, and a number 
of museums and archeologic cabinets were created in several portions of 
the kingdom. The well-known Dr. Worsaae, the author of the report, has 
been appointed director of the museum called, “Chronologica: Collection of 
the Kings of Denmark,” in the Castle of Rosenborg, in the city of Copen- 
hagen. A. 8. G. 
Charles Hawley, D.D. Earl ters of Cayuga His ; Jesuit Mission in Goi-o- » 

1006-1006. nba, MN. X.2 Fe & pon 1879. boo 106 pages and map. or 

The narrative contained in this book is resting almost exclusively upon 
the diaries of the Jesuit missionaries sent to France annually to be pub- 
lished under the title, “Relations des Péres Jésuites.” From these most 
important witnesses our author has reconstructed a most lively picture of 
the savage Iroquois Indians, their league, their inhuman and perpetual 
wars; of the devotion of the missionaries sent from France to christianize 
the haughty men of the forest, the martyrdoms, deadly perils and hair- 
breadth escapes of the fathers, and the results gained by their teachings, 
results which were exceedingly precarious when compared with the enor- 
mous labor bestowed on their acquisition. Books like these are invaluable 
for those who seek to acquire a thorough ethnologic knowledge of the Iro- 
quois race, the cognate tribes of the Wyandots, and the earliest tribes once 
belonging to the same family. A. 8. G. 
Aristides Réjas. Estudios Indigenas. Oontribuciones 4 lathistoria antigua de Vi U 

Caracas: Imprenta Nacional, 1878. 8vo., 221 pages. 

The introduction to this work informs us that the author is engaged in 
various studies relating to his own country, and by the titles of his produc- 
tions we conclude that the ancient and modern history of Venezuela is 
mainly occupying his attention. The first subject treated in this volume 
are the rock seulptures of San Estéban, of the Coast Range, of the shores 
of the Orinoco and Essequibo Rivers, as well as of the Amazon; no designs 
of the sculptures themselves are contained in the volume. The author 
then discusses the geological myths of the Muyscas and Tamanacas, gives 
a historic sketch of the Carfcas peninsula (Indian, Spanish and republican 
| ogee in which we may find many notices available for sciencc; treats of 

e various Indian names for Divinity, heaven, etc, of the syllable gua or 
hua occurring in so many South American languages in the shape of a pre- 
fix (pronounced wa, wa, u-a), on the terms for water, river, etc., and on the 
literature of the native languages spoken throughout Venezuela. The bib- 
liography added to this article makes it one of the most useful of the whole 
book, and the thirteen specimens of the Lord’s Prayer give us at least 
some idea concerning the phonetics of the languages spoken in South 
America, north and west of the Orinoco river. Unfortunately the author 
is an adherent of the idea that America was peopled by Phoenicians, Hin- 
dus, or Europeans, a few centuries before Christ, and this destroys in us 
to some extent the good impressions left by the industry and scientific zeal 
shown by this Venezuelan author. A. 8, G. 
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Bleek, W. H.I., Dr. Phil. A brief account of Bushman folk-lore and other texts. Oape- 

town: 1873-1875 London: Triibner & Co. fol. (the second part has 21 pages) . 

Of this publication the second official report on “Bushman Researches, 
with ashort Account of the Bushman Native Literature Collected,” contains 
a series of most instructive extracts from Bushman myths, legends, histo- 
ries, songs, not in the Bushman original, but in English. Not less than 113 
ethnologic texts were thus collected, and many of the myths show analogy 
with Hottentot myths, There are, moreover, 12 word lists and other man- 
uscripts on the language of the Bushmen. The extracts given are of a 
most attractive character, and we therefore wish most earnestly that the 
Bushman texts preserved in the Grey Library, at Capetown, may be pub- 
lished at an early date, with an intelligible English rendering. According 
to the Bushman folk-lore, the sun was once a man, living on earth, and 
brightness proceeded from his armpit. Similar myths were met with among 
the Australians. Originally the moon was to some Bushmen a piece of 
leather; to others it was a man, who incurs the wrath of the sun, and is 
consequently pierced by the knife (7. e., rays) of the latter. This process 
is repeated until almost the whole of the moon is cut away, and only a little 
piece left; this the Moon piteously implores the Sun to spare for his (the 
moon’s) children. From this little piece, the moon gradually grows again, 
until it becomes a full moon, when the sun’s stabbing and cutting processes 
recommence. A. 8. G. 


The Cincinnati Lancet and Clinic of May 29, 1880, contains an interesting 
article from the pen of Dr. G. Brinn, on “The Precolumbian Existence of 
Syphilis on the Western Hemisphere.” Two passages in Oviedo’s Historia 
de.las Indias had been heretofore the only evidence on which the theory of 
the importation of syphilis from America into Europe was resting. Dr. 
Brihl succeeded in finding more passages of the same import in Las Casas, 
Ximenez (a Guatemalan ape wocsengee arg (a physician of Philip II.), Men- 
dieta, Gomara, etc. The existence of a large number of anti-syphilitic 
remedies among the natives of Central America and Peru, as well as the 
peculiarly diseased condition of the bones of mound-builders recently found 
in Tennessee and Kentucky also tend to prove precolumbian existence of 
syphilis in this hemisphere. This is a conclusion on which the author 
dwells forcibly; he thinks it probable that the disease spread in Europe 
during the first year after Columbus’ return from his first voyage, but does 
not deny that virulent forms of syphilis can originate anywhere spontane- 
ously, and were observed in Asia long before Columbus. 


BEITRAGE ZUR ANTHROPOLOGIE UND URGESCHICHTE BAYERNS. Munchen, 1880. 4°. (Edited 
by Prof. Joh. Ranke and Nic. Riidinger.) Illustrated. 

The second number of the third volume of this periodic publication 
eontains a bulk of very accurate and statistical information on prehistoric 
finds made in Bavaria (exclusive of the Bavarian Palatinate), compiled by 
Prof. Ranke. To this is added a description of the treasures exhibited in 
the public and private collections of seven provinces, an inquiry into the 
manufacturing process and the material of the stone weapons and other 
stone implements; the more characteristic of these implements being fig- 
ured in five tables of illustrations. The other articles of this number treat: 
(a), of the German dialect of the Upper Palatinate; (6), of grave mounds 
dug up in the village of Niederambach; (c), on some malformations observed 
on the human occiput (by Dr. Hagen; illustrated.) 


A Geographic and statistic gazetteer of the Perwvian Territory has been 
compiled by M. F. Paz Soldan, Lima, 1879. 1077 pages. This book is- of 
interest to linguists, because it adds to many Indian local names their ety- 
mology from the Ketchua, Aimaré or other dialects spoken by the natives. 


Tehuelche. For the purpose of making ethnologic, zoologic and other 
researches, Ramon Lista has traveled through Southern Patagonia, from 
November, 1877, to March, 1878, starting from Punta Arenas, in the Straits 
of Magellan. Some notices concerning the Tehuelche language are con- 
tained in a short article of his, “Viage ‘al Pais de los Tehuélches. Explora- 
ciones en la Patagonia austral. Parte I,” which is intended as a precursor 
to his larger report on the same subject. A. 8. G. 
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' We are happy to introduce‘to the public a new magazine, entitled THE ORIENTAL AND 

BIBLICAL JOURNAL. The object of this magazine is to give results of latest researches in 

} all Oriental lands, such as Egypt, Assyria, India, and countries farther east including 
also Italy, Greece, Troy, and other regions known to classic history. It will also embrace 
many subjects of a more general character, such as the manners and customs of all 
nations, their traditions, mythologies and religious notions, as well as language and 
literature ; and everything that may serve to illustrate the history of the human race, or 
confirm the truth of the scripture record. 

A large number of distinguished scholars have already promised to contribute to its 
pages, and among them are Rev. Selah Merrill, D. D., Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D., Rev. 
James Strong, D. D., of Drew Seminary, New Jersey, Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., Rev. T. O. 
aine, the best Rgyptologist in this country, Rev..A. H. Sayce, D. D., F. R. 8., of Oxford, 
Eng., and many others. 

The Journal will also embrace correspondence from missionaries and residents in 
various parts of Asia and Africa, Japan, Polynesia and Australia, and the expectation is ~ 
that all Ancient and Primitive Races of the Earth will ultimately be embraced within its 
scope. 

There is no doubt that Bible scholars, classical students and professional men will 
find it a valuable accession, as the subjects to which it is especially devoted are now 
becoming very important, and the effort to comprise the many facts which are now 
scattered through so many channels into one journal, must be very welcome 

.Hitherto there has been no reliable publication in this country on these subjects. 
Scholars, if they would keep pace with the progress of discovery, are obliged to take a. 
large number of European journals,:and to purchase many and expensive books. We 
have peculiar advantages for securing information as to the results of investigations. 
Our magazines have a circulation among the societies of Europe, and we have already 
secured the hearty co-operation of some of the most eminent Archmologists in the 
world. 

Arrangements are in progress by which we shall secure the Reports of the Palestine 
Exploration Party, and of the Archzeological Societies at Rome, Athens, and other places, 
as they are published. 

‘ Published by Jameson & MorRsz, 164 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. Edited by Rev. 
STEPHEN D. Peet, Clinton, Wis. Terms, $3.00 per year in advance. 








. TESTIMONIALS. 


: No one can read the first number of this handsome quarterly, and not wish to buy or 
borrow the next issues.— Berkeley (California) Advocate. 


Its title gives its scope, and the well-known scholarship of the editor, who is ably 
assisted by contributors ranking high as scholars, is sufficient guarantee in interest and 
usefulness. — Young Churchman, 


If this journal sustains the reputation promised by the initial number, it will supply 

an important want, and should be well patronized.—Springjield Republican, 
‘Ripe with instructive and stimulating matter—N. W. Christian Advocate. 

A periodical which is greatly needed in our current literature. We know of nothing 
that is so much calculated to aid the Biblical student in his studies. The great activity in 
Oriental ape, er at present, and the stimulus which has been given to archeological 4 
studies in all parts of the world, make this an opportune time for starting such a peri- 
odical, and, if proesy supported, it will prove a most valuable aid to those who ‘ish to 
keep abreast of such investigations, but have neither the time, the money, nor the uppor- 
tunity to gather their information from the original sources.— Central Presbyterian. 

There are many students of these special subjects, doubtless, who will welcome it as 
a medium for the exchange of thought and comparison of results.— Boston Juurnal. 

“It has an attractive table of contents. Many short and well-selected articles, and a 
good variety of short ntiscellany, is interspersed.—Zion’s Herald. 

A very interesting publication.—State Press, Dover, N. H. 

Contains a really surprising amount and variety of instructive and interesting matter, 
original, and gleaned from contemporary sources. The condensation of such information 
indicates ability, as well as great industry.— Advance, Chicago. 
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